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ELLEN: FITZARTHUR : A METRICAL TALE. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


ie is long sinée we have discarded 
the petulant prejudice which, when 
our “ mind was all as youthful as our 
blood,” influenced us to turn from eve- 
ry afonymous publication with cold 
disdain, gratuitously attributing to its 
modest duthor a lurking conenonaaee 
of insignificance, the’ justice of which 
we were as little solicitous to examine 
as to doubt. 

The poem before us unowned, un- 
patronized, and stealing as’ it were 
bashfullysinto the world, with scarcely 
ithe assistance of due newspaper an- 
nouncementto make it. known, must 
plead our excuse for these reflections, 
the very.natural result of fear, that a 
production so every way calculated to 
touch the heart, and gratify the taste, 
should sink na gin without e 
experiencing the common justice oftb- 
taining a hearing, and of being con- 
démned upon proof. To obviate this, 
as far. as our weak endeavours will ex- 
















The Tale, a completely domestic 
ofe, opens in Malwood Vale, an imag- 
inary spot, we believe, where 


——* the shades of night 
Were peacefully descending ; 
And closing with the 
The peasant’s toil was ending.” 


light, 


A. husbandman’s return to his family 
is cheerfully Ey a his wife’s a 
rity to w im, his child 
resses, his Row homely comforts! are 
but animatedly, set before us :-— 








ay, 


* One climbs into his arms—another re 
Clings smiling round his knee... 
A third is lifted By its mother , 


Its father’s face to see: 
The cradled innocent, his youngest treasure, 
Holds 6ut its dimpled arms, and crows for p 





+ Were all in Malwood Vale ? 
Were such light hearts, and rest 
 Asfilled that night the peasant’s cot, © 
Of all in Malwood Vale the lot? 


TF wio—chere was one, for whom the Sun 


Went down: in clouds and sadness, 





For whom no jes epee dene, 
tend, we are anxious» Semis an Looked out eee of gladness : 
acquaintance with its urity of santi- For whose return noeye'was gazing, 
meas, iene ‘ings, and affects . Fer whomno cheerful earth was blazing, 
tenderness, amongst our ba Was dark and 
We shall, for this: » givea | 
ry of its fak °, an draw, some hat This déesolate and mourn ng is 
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‘¢She whose young life's first clouded ray “ Tis friendship in its loveliest dress ! 

Beamed on a dark and troubled day, *T is love’s most perfect tenderness ! 

The guiltless messenger of death, All other friendships may decay, 

Bequeathed with love’s expiring breath— All other loves may fade away ; 

She who in smiling infancy Our faults or follies may disgust 

Had clasped his neck, and climbed his knee, The friend in whom we fond !y trust, 

Whose first imperfect words, dispelling Or selfish views may intervene, 

The silence of his widowed d welling, From us his changeful heart to wean ; 

Had wakened in his heart the tone, . Or we ourselves may change, and find 

That vibrates to that sound alone. Faults to which once our love was blind ; 

Oh, moment of parental pride ! Or ling’ring pain, or pining care, 

When first those lisping accents tried At length may weary friendship’s ear, 

The purest hymn which earth can raise, And love may gaze with altered eye, 

An infant’s, to its Maker’s praise.” When beauty’s young attractions fly. 
But in that union, firm and mild, 

We pass over the details of Ellen’s That binds a parent to his child, 


infancy and early youth, though beauti- Such jarring chords can never sound, 
fully touched, and select the following Such painful doubts ean never wound. 
desriptive of the blameless en- Wie ae ete way Coes 
poses” —— ' And fleeting beauty pass away— 
joyments of domestic life; — Tho’ grief may blight, or sin deface 


“ When rain without is pelting fast, 

And bitter blows the Northern biast, 
When puss i’ th’ chimney nook is dozing, 
Calmly her humdrum song composing ; 
When Carlo on the hearth is dreaming 
Disturbed perchance by ruthless thought 
Of prowling rat, pursued and caught ; 
Or, ifa gust of rushing wind 

Roars, in the chimney’s shaft confin’d, 
He starts—th’ imagined danger eyes 

With ears erect in keen surprise ; 

Half rises, from the sound to fly ; 

But as its fitful murmurs die, 

Lulled as they lull, his terrors cease, 

And down he sinks, outstretched in peace. 


* When by that hearth, so brightly blazing, 
The father on his child was gazing, 
While she, the wintry hours to cheer 
With native woodnotes charmed his ear, 
(Notes to that partial ear excelling 

‘The loftiest strains from seience swelling,) 
Or light of heart,in youthful glee 

With converse innocent and free 
Beguiled the time, orturned the page 
Ofholy writ, or learning sage, 

~ Or caught, inspired, the glowing theme 
Of lofty bard, or minstrel’s dream, 

Till in hew¢yes a kindling fire 
Sparkled reflected from the lyre— 

Oh ! then, whilst gazing on her face, 

He watched each wildly varying grace, 
Till silent rapture’s tender tear 

Dimmed on his eyes, a sight so dear ; 
With grateful love, his heart o’erflowing, 
To Heav’n with pious transport glowing, 
Poured out its speechless tribute there, 
In praise no language could declare. 


“ If there is happiness below, 


ero: sige a 
The know 
Ai ath 


Than where that sacred band is twined 
Of filial and parental ties, 

‘That tender union, all combined: 
Of Nature’s holiest sympathies ! 


Our youth’s fair promise, or disgrace 
May brand with infamy and shame, 
And public scorn, our blasted name— 
Tho’ all the fell contagion fly 
Of guilt, reproach, and misery ; 
When love rejects, and friends forsake, 
A parent, tho’ his heart may break, 
From that fond heart will never tear 
The child whose last retreat is there ! 
Oh union, purest, most sublime ! 
The grave itself, but for a time 
Thy holy bond shal! sever ; 
His hand who rent, shal! bind again 
With firmer links thy broken chain, 
To be complete for ever !” 


Nothing can be more happily de- 
scribed than the effect upon the dog of 
the roaring gust in the chimney. _It is 
a picture which must bring back the 
reality to every reader’s mind ; and of 
which it may most justly be said, that 
it has ‘oft been seen, though ne’er so 


well expressed.’ 
One rough and stormy night, when 


* The sun had set 
In many a wintry cloud, 
And round their dwelling, cold and wet, 

The wintry wind blew loud, 
a sound 

Of voices in the blast half drowned, 
Approached ; and, nearer,as it came, 
Called loudly on Fitzarthur’s name ; 
Distress and haste were in the tones 

Of that loud cry ; and feeblemoans, 

As the old Pastor turned to hear, 
‘Struck indireetly on his ear, 

Confus’dly mingled with the wail 

That sobbed in the subsiding gale. 

And soon th’ unclosing door displayed 

A rugged group, whose vent’rous trade 
Daily with boat and net was plied 

On the near ocean’s foaming tide, 

One in their sinewy arms they bore, 
Whose eyes seemed closed to wake no more, 








Ellen Fitzarthur 


But for his low and feeble plaint, 
That murmured faintly, and more faint.” 
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The stranger thus committed to the 
hospitality of the good Pastor, has been 
wrecked that night on the adjacent 
coast. He only, of all the ‘* bapless 
band” sailing in the “gallant vessel,” 
has escaped destruction :— 3 


“ Close round a floating spar he clung, 
Till the returning billows flung 
Their living burthen on the beach.” 


Some friendly fishermen were near, 
who rescued him from the surge, 

“ Ere the next fast retreating wave 

Should sweep him toa wat’ry grave ;” 
and, after “‘ short debate,” agreed to 
convey him to their Pastor's, 

* Where entrance and relief was free 

To every child of misery.” 
Here, by “days and weeks of tender 
care,” he was restored to health aad 


strength. He had been a soldier, one 


‘6 Whose harrassed frame 
From foreign fields of conflict came.” 





The consequence, as might be antic- 
ipated, of De Morton’s introduction at 
the parsonage, is his falling in love wkh 
Ellen, and Ellen with him. He lin- 
gers around her throughout the whole 
ensuing spring and summer ; gains up- 
on the good Pastor’s heart, 


* Adapting to the spirit there, 

Words, looks, and taste with cautious care. 
Companion of the old man’s walk, 

Or studious hours, in serious talk, 

Oft would he pour, with seemingtruth, 
The feelings of ingenuous youth ; 

Oft would he speak with seeming awe, 
Oftruths divine,and moral law, 

With such a sense of heav’nly grace 

As beamed reflected in his face ; 

Till tears of wonder and delight 

Obscured the good old Pastor’s sight, 

And then he thought,‘ Heaven’s will be done ! 
Yet, were I bless’d with sucha son!’ 


* His simple and ingenuous mind, 
Deep read in books, in taste refin’d, 
Had studied ill that painful art, 
Discernment of the human heart ; 
Had never its dark lab’rinths traced, 
By worldly intereourse debased ; 
That baneful influence, coldly stealing 
O’er every warm and noble feeling, 
That with torpedo teuch benumbs 
Where’er its withering contact comes, 
Cast in a purer mould had been 
Those hearts the rustic sire had seen : 
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Such was his own, and by its light 

He deemed to read De Morton’s right, 

And saw, unehecked, the lover’s art, 

That sought and won his Ellen’s heart,” 

Giving, therefore, his sanction to the 
mutual attachment of the young pair, 
nothing delays the marriage but the ne- 
cessity of waiting till, by suing for it in 
person, the lover is able to obtain the 
consent of a , 


“ Grasping uncle, cold and proud,” 


on whom, as he asserts, “ his fortunes 
hang ;” but, ere long, he acknowledges 
to Ellen a thousand doubts and fears 
respecting this meditated application to 
his unfeeling kinsman ; and succeeds ig’ 
persuading her, at least, that it woul 
be folly to defer a union which might 
be privately solemnized, and kept con- 
cealed 

* Till happier times should clear away 5°“: 

The clouds of caution and delay, 


And to the world he might proclaim 
The sharer of his heart and name.” 


Fitzarthur, however, is not so easily 
to be influenced, He rejects with firm- 
ness the proposal of a clandestine mar- 
riage; and, though with reluctance and 
pain, bids the young man depart, and 
prohibits his re-appearance till the ob- 
stacle is removed which opposes itself 
to the public disposal of his hand. 
The venerable monitor is obeyed ; the 
long-cherished guest quits Malwood : 
and Ellen, sad, yet submissive—cling- 
ing to hope, and lingering inevery spot, 
“‘now dearer by remembrance made,” 
in which she had heretofore wandered 
with her lover, sees the winter elapse— 

“ When overhead, the lark no more 

Was heard her summer song to peur, 

But in her stead, the red-breast nigh, 

Hopped noiseless, with enquiring eye,” 


without forfeiting her dependence on 
his honour, , 

The return of summer, however, 
brings with it the keenest apprebensions, 
caused by De Morton’s protracted and 
unexplained delay. | Poor LEllen’s 
health becomes ted; her spirits. 
and activity wholly give womspenorpt 
when in the presence of her: father, to 
favert from whose observation the full, 
amount of her anguish she exerts her- 
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self with asweetness, which, at so try- 
ing a season, renders her peculiarly in- 
teresting. The beautiful eulogium, 
which follows, of the female character 
when adorned with its appropriate vir- 
tues, “‘ Long-suffering, mild, meek ten- 
derness,” we have not space to insert 
intire: but we cannot deny ourselves 
the pleasure of presenting to our readers 
its admirable concluding lines : 


** Behold her tears in secret flow, 
While by the careless world is seen 
An aspect cheerful and serene. 
To words unkind, and taunting eye, 
Mark ye, her soothing, meek reply : 
The gentle look, whose timid ray 
Imploring soft, turns wrath away ; 
For those she loves, how fond her cares! 
From those she loves, how much she bears ! 
Not wrongs, unkindness, scorn, or hate, 
Her heart can change, or alienate : 
Hers is “ the love that knows no chill,” 
Thro’ want and woe, surviving still, 
That ev’ry illof life partakes, 
Still cleaving, when the world forsakes. 
For guilty man, to Heaven she pleads ;— 
Repentant man, to Heaven she leads ; 
Spies out the moment, in his heart 

To waken virtue’s latent seed, 
And fosters it with patient art, 

Till flowers of sweet perfume succeed.” 


De Morton, too soon, alas! for the 
weal of the guileless inhabitants of the 
valley, does return: but not with the 
honourable openness of an authorized 
suitor ; he comes with the stealthy cau- 
tion of a premeditated betrayer; sur- 

rises Ellen at night-fall in the garden ; 
and unmoved by the innocent persua- 
sion she is under, and fondly expresses, 
that his long absence had been invol- 
untary, and had cost him as much sor- 
row as she had herself endured—he 
deliberately tells her, thatshe must take 
flight with him that very hour, or re- 
sign herself to parting from him for ev- 
er '—His uncle, he avers, has been deaf 
to his most impassioned pleadings ;— 
her father, she knows, will, from hence- 
forth, be inexorably adverse to his suit ; 
—they have no alternative: they must 
either become fugitives together, or sep- 
arate, never More to meet. Ellen refu- 
ses to pursue so desperate a course : he 
terrifies her by throwing out dark men- 
aces against ‘his own life: she sees, in 
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brief interval (he allows her no time for 
deliberation) then decides her fate : 


* In agony she gazed around ; 

No foot approached , no blessed sound— 
Unheard, alas ! her father’s name 

Dies on her lips—no succour came 
Oh ! for a moment’s pause to think— 
To breathe—to gasp on ruin’s brink !— 
Oh! for some saving hand !—too late— 
Behind her swung the closing gate : 
Cold on her heart, as *twere the knell 

Of peace and hope, its echo fell.” 


The developement of De Morton’s 
character, and the consequent punish- 
ment of the remorseful Ellen, now 
rapidly succeed. He deserts her ere 
the first twelvemonth has elapsed after 
their elopement ;—she is a mother, and 
believes herself to be a wife ;—a longer 
period, however, than usual, of neglect 
and avoidance on his part, had rendered 
her a prey to dejection and wretched- 
ness, when a letter arrives that nearly 
annihilates her : 


** De Morton's last farewell it bore, 
The veil was rent—the dream was o’er— 
De Morton would return no more ! 

A dream, indeed ! a mockery, 

Allhe had said, and seemed to be— 

A dream, indeed! his very name 

No wedded right had she to claim— 
Assumed t’ elude the holy rite 

That he had seemed with hers to plight. 
**T was vain,’ he said,‘ with vows to bind 
The roving heart, the free-born mind !” 
And then he spoke of love, ‘ that flies 
Far off at sight of human ties ;” 

All arts, all hope, all effort vain 

(Once fled) to lure him back again ; 
And when *twas s0, "twas best to part, 
To seek some more congenial heart ; 
Hers was too pure, too saintly cold, 

To match with one of morta! mould 

So earthly, so unlike her own— 

And she might seek, when he was gone, 
The home her peevish fancy yet 
Haunted with ling’ring fond regret : 
Question of him would be in vain, 

She ne’er would see his face again.” 


A dreadful species of calm, though 
intense despair, assails her on the peru- 
sal of this infamous scroll, from which 
it is weeks, nay months, @re she recov- 
ers. Her slender store of money be- 
gins to fail; her health declines; she 
remains utterly bereft of friends, of 
reputation,@f means to exist, except 


the moon-beam, his face pale as death, such as she obtains by mechanically 


and nearly conyulsed with agony: a plying “the needle’s skill,” to provide 
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a scanty sustenance for her infant. She 
believes that her father has irrevocably 
renounced her: De Morton had sup- 
pressed every letter which she had ad- 
dressed to him since her flight; and 
dead to hope—stunned by the tremen- 
dous penalty which her fault had 
brought upon her, she neither dared to 
renew her filial supplications, nor had 
sufficient energy left to retain even a 
wish that they might be heard. The 
progressive and touching manner in 
which her conversion from this state of 
unnatural and moody apatby is effected, 
cannot be too highly commended. We 
shall select, for the conclusion of this ar- 
ticle, the passage, though somewhat 
long, to which we allude, persuaded 
that it must excite in every reader of 
sensibility, an @nxious desire to know 
how the sorrows of poor Ellen termi- 
nate, 


“ The Sabbath day, the day of peace, * 
Still bade her weekly labours cease ; 
Still, by instinctive reverence swayed, 
And jong observance, she obeyed 
Theordinance of rest—in vain— 

Her rest was weariness and pain ; 

For o’er her soul, devotion’s balm, 
Diffused no more its holy calm, 

And never since that fatal day 

When feeling fled with hope away, 

Had Ellen’s hands been raised to pray, 
Nor ever had her footsteps trod 

The pavement of the house of God. 

Yet when the Sabbath bells around 
Rung out their sweet inviting sound, 
Almost with thoughts of other times, 
She started at the well-known chimes, 
And hastened, as in other days, . 
To seek the house of prayer and praise. 
But tho’ its portals opened wide 
To entering crowds, they seemed denied 
To her ,as ifa barrier rose 

Unseen, her entrance to oppose— 
Unseen, but felt—for care half-crazed 
Th’ appalling interdiction raised, 

And fancy’s wildly-roving eye, 

From the gay crowds that passed her by, 
Caught many a glance of insult proud ; 
And many a taunt more deep than loud, 
Breathed scoffingly in fancy’s ear, 

‘ Presumptuous! dost thoa venture here ?” 
The timid wanderer shrunk dismayed, 
Yet, round the holy walls she strayed, 
Like restless spirit , lingering long 

To catch the swell of sacred song : 
Then far,far onward would she roam, 


Till long fatigue recalledher home. 


“ A Sabbath’s summer-noon was o’er, 
And tempered was the fervid ray, 
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When Ellen from héphumble door 
With head declined came forth to stray, 
Reckless, regardless of her way. 
Soon had she passed the noisy town, 
And soon attained the upland down, 
And soon beyond its open plain 
She roved in sheltered glades again. 
It was an evening calm and mild, 
As the first evening nature smiled ; 
Beauteous, as if the guilt of man 
Had ne’er defaced his Maker’s plan ; 
And pain, the penaity of sin, 
And death, had never entered in. 
No living sound, no motion stirred 
In earth or air, save song of bird, 
Or hum of insect on the wing, 
Or trickling flow of pebbly spring. 
Athwart the hollow lane's deep glade 
Tall elm-trees flung their dark broad shade, 
And sun-beams glancing bright between, 
Touched the soft turf with emerald green. 


“ E’en Ellen’s heart half felt the power, 
The influence of that tranquil hour, 
So deep,so soothing, so serene 

The lovely stillness of the scene. 

On memory’s long-benighted waste, 

A ray of former feelings past, 

A feeble light, like morning grey, 
Thro’ clouds just struggling into day— 
The babe sleptsweetly in her arms ; 
She gazed upon its peaceful charms : 
Yes, peace was there, as calm, profound, 
As that all nature breathed around. 

But whence that drop that glistens bright 
On its soft cheek with liquid light ? 

Oh ! precious tear! for many a day 
The first, from Ellen’s eyes to stray ; 

It fe as on the burning plain 

Fall the large drops ofsummer-rain 
Heavy and slow at first, they break 

The surface smooth of poo! or lake, 

Till thicker, smaller drops descend, 
And circles into circles blend, 

And the low clouds, their garnered store 
In one long plenteous deluge pour. 


** Loitering and musing as she past, 
Ellen approached the end at last 
Of that deep glade ; when onher ear 
A chime of bells came pealing clear, 
Borne sweetly on the swelling breeze ; 
And soon between the parting trees, 
A lovely vale disclosed to sight 
Its hamlet group of dwellings white, 
And its grey steeple’s ivied fane, 
Where the long window’s latticed pane 
Reflected in effulgence bright 
The warm red beams of evening light. 
From that grey spire, the sacred sound 
Of Sabbath bells was ringing round, | 
And many a group, with faces glad, 
In pride of Sunday raiment clad, 
Stood clustering round the church-yard gate, 
Their pastor's near approach to wait. 


“ He came, a man with silver hair, 
And eyes that beamed paternal care, 
When on his little flock they cast ® 
Their silent blessing—as he past, 
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A word, a look, a smile to.gain, 

All pressed around, and none in vain. 

His hand to many an aged hand 

Was stretched with cordial greeting bland, 
And question kind, and words addrest 

In tones of soothing interest : 

And young and old, alike partook 

His more than kind, his tender look. 

So gentle, children round him prest 

To be encouraged and carest. 

As Ellen gazed, her heart beat quick ; 
Tears to her eyes came fast and thick— 
Those reverend locks ! that mild blue eye 
Beaming in kind complacency ; 

Those village groups ! the place ! the time ! 
The ivied steeple’s silver chime ! 

All sights and sounds combined so true, 
At once on memory’s rapid view, 

(From her long trance awakening first,) 
All former scenes, and feelings burst, 

With such a rush of tender pain, 

As fainting nature to sustain 

Tasked all her strength—and scaree could bide 
Th’ impetuous, long-im prisoned tide. 


“ The bell had ceased ; the rustic throng 
With silent reverence moved along, 
And some, as close they passed her by, 
Lingered with kind enquiring eye, 
And proffered low, with courteous look, 
Welcome within toseat and book :— 
The voice of welcome, kind and new, 
Feli on her heart like balmy dew. 
It seemed to say, ‘ Poor wanderer! came, 
A father’s house invites thee home; 
Approach ; his promised rest is sweet ; 
Cast down thy burthen at his feet.” 
She entered, and the closing door 
Shut out the troublous world once more, 
And all its eares—a fearful host! 
Were soon in holier feelings lost. 


*¢ But when the reverend preacher rose, 
How touching was the text he chose ! 
How did her heart within her burn ! 

It was the prodigal’s return— 
Upon that mild persuasive tongue, 
In breathless eagerness she hung ; 


Turner’s Travels in the Levant. 
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To her ! toher! each precious word 
Seemed strongly, feelingly referred : 
The Lord had promised to forgive 

The sinner who would turn and live : 
And o’er her heart a heavenly calm 

E’en now diffused its healing balm. 

But when the aged pastor dwelt 

On all that contrite wanderer felt, 

When yet far off, and bowed with shame, 
His father to the meeting came, 

And ran and fell upon his neck, 

And kissed him, and bade them deck 
The poor degraded weary one 

With costly robes ; and cried, ‘ Myson 
Is found, whom I had sought in vain ; 
Was dead, but is alive again !’ 

Scarce could the feeling be represt 

That rose to tansport in her breast ; 
Almost with warm resistless glow, 

She cried aloud, “ I too will go 

Unto my father and confess 

My wanderings and my wretchedness ; 
And he—oh blessed thought !—may greet 
His child with pardoning love as sweet.” 
Solemnas dying saint's farewell, 

The old man’s parting blessing fell, © 
And as he spoke, with hands outspread, 
And lifted eyes, around his head 

A beam of western glory bright 
Played like a crown of living light.” 


It would be unfair both to our au- 
thor, and to those who, we trust, will 
become desirous of reading this poem, 
to proceed any further either in our ex- 
position of the story, or our extracts. 
All we shall add is, thata very elegant 
and modest introduction in verse is pre- 
fixed to the volume, which, we think, 
will go far towards awakening a favour- 
able disposition in behalf of the writer : 
and that the catastrophe of the tale is 
one of the best imagined, and the most 
impressive, that we have ever met with. 








From the Literary Gazette. 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN THE LEVANT. 


BY WILIAM TURNER, ESQ. 


PPPoE tour embraces Rhodes, Cyprus, 
Barout, Mount Lebanon, Sidon, 
Tyre, Acre, Nazareth, the Sea of Gali- 
lee, Samaria, Jerusalem, Jaffa, Damiet- 
ta, Cairo, Mount Sinai and Alexandria. 
Of the Jewsin the Holy Land we 
have the following account :— 


“There are fewer now than there 


were 150 years ago; that 74 years 
ago, when the Jews were driven from 


1820. 


Spain, many came to the Levant (in- 
deed, most of those here, and at Con- 
stantinople, still speak Spanish); but 
their numbers have been dreadfully 
thinned by the plague, of which 3000 
died only last year in the Holy Land. 
That the only new comers now and 
lately, are old men, who come to die, 
mostly at the age of sixty, or more, 
leaving their worldly affairs in the 
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hands of relations, who send them two 
or three piastres a day for sustenance; 
and that most of these come from the 
Levant, from Barbary, and from Rus- 
sia.” 

It was Easter, the period of the 
grand resort of pilgrims, that Mr. Tur- 
ner was at Jerusalem ; and his descrip- 
tion of the ceremonies and of the bath- 
ing in the Jordan, is by far the most 
interesting thing in his book. We select 
as much of it as our limits permit. 

“Tissued,” he says, “at twelve, to 
witness the most extraordinary scene I 
have ever beheld during the twenty-two 
years of my life—the holy fire, as it is 
called, struck by the Greek and Arme- 
nian bishops, within the tomb of our 
Saviour, and believed by the ignorant 
and credulous crowd to descend annu- 
ally from heaven. ‘This pious fraud,’ 
says Gibbon, ‘ was first devised in the 
ninth century.’ 

“We entered the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre with difficulty, our janizary 
carrying before us a whip of several 
leathern thongs, which he used most 
liberally, though not unnecessarily, to 
make way for us. The church was 
filled with pilgrims and spectators, of 
whom there were not fewer than 7,000. 
The Aga was at the door, vainly at- 
tempting to keep order, with between 
forty and fifty soldiers, all using, un- 
mercifully, whips of the description I 
have mentioned. (After the paying 
pilgrims and inhabitants of the city 
have entered, the procuratori of the 
Greek and Armenian convents com- 
pound for a small sum with the Aga, 
for the admission of the poor pilgrims 
who cannot afford to pay entrance mon- 
ey, of whom there are this year, not 
less than 500. The Aga was seated 
under a green pavillion, which he for- 
mally puts up onthe Friday, and. re- 
tains till the Sunday. He remains 
about the Sepulchre all the day of Fri- 
day, and the whole of Saturday, day 
and night). Within the church (I 
give that name to the collective build- 
ing) were held bazaars of bread, fruit, 
vegetables, beads, crucifixes, &c.; and 
I saw many pilgrims higgling and 
swearing at each other for a para, with- 
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in fifty feet of the tomb of Christ. 
The janizary made way for me by 
force, through the multitude, to the 
gallery of the Roman Catholick monks, 
but no care could prevent many Turkish 
boys and servants from crouding in 
with us; these are mostly children of 
the Cadi, Mufti, &c. of the city ; and 
under pretence of being their attendants, 
numbers introduce themselves, whom 
the monks do not like to turn out for 
fear of offending the authorities. In 
spite, however, of the crowd that filled 
the gallery, I succeeded in getting a 
very good place, from which I was for- 
ced to drive back several Turkish sol- 
diers, who attempted to drive me out of 
it; and one fellow among the rest, who 
had the insolence to hold up his stick at 
me. 

“What a scene was before me! 
The Greek and Armenian galleries 
overlooking the dome were filled with 
female pilgrims of those nations enthu- 
siastically looking towards the Sepul- 
chre, and crossing themselves. Below 
me the whole church, and particularly 
the circular apartment containing the 
dome was absolutely crammed with pil- 
grims, men and women, hallooing, 
shouting, singing, and violently strug- 
gling to be near the Sepulchre, while 
the Turkish soldiers were driving them 
back with their whips. One man I 
saw in the contention, had his right ear 
literally torn off.- The place immedi- 
ately near the windows, whence the fire 
is given, was occupied by the richest 
pilgrims, who for this precedence, pay 
to the Greeks and Turks 200 and 300 
sequins. One old woman sitting on 
the door of the Greek church, had kept 
that place (a Roman Catholic monk 
who was shut in told me) since yester- 
day morning at ten without moving, 
and had paid two dollars to get it. A 
ring was kept as well as the tumult 
would allow, by the crowd round the 
Sepulchre, round which, pilgrims 


(sometimes a single one, sometimes 
four, sometimes six, together in @ circle) — 
were carried on others’ shoulders, sing- 
ing religious songs in Arabic an 
Greek; while at other times, a pa 

of ten or twelve ran rioting round it, 
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knocking down every one that stood in 
their way, and shouting as loud as they 
were able. The Greek and Armenian 
bisaops were shut up in the Sepulchre 
at ten o'clock with a single Turk, who 
is well paid to declare that he sees the 
fire descend miraculously, or at least to 
keep silence. Before they enter, the 
Sepulchre is publicly inspected, and 
all the lamps extinguished; but the 
Turk I was informed, had been heard 
to declare that they carry a flint and 
steel with them. I was inclined to 
think that the fire was phosphorick, as 
the priests declare that it will not bura 
a person ; but on seeing it I found it 
was common fire, and that the fable of 
its not burning is only believed by en- 
thusiasts. At two o'clock the governor 
entered, preceded by soldiers, who 
were forced to use the utmost violence 
to make way for him, and followed by 
his secretaries and servants. He took 
his place in the Frank gallery, where a 
handsome divan was prepared for him, 
and where he was attended by the Ro- 
man Catholick procuratore and his 
dragomans. (If the fire be much de- 
layed, he becomes impatient, and gener- 
ally gives a sign, on which it immedi- 
ately appears.) At five minutes past 
two, there was a Greek procession 
round the Sepulchre ; I counted thirty- 
seven priests, besides the bishop and 
monks, and nuns. The bishop was 
dressed in a gilt mantle, with long crape 
over his bonnet, and carried a crosier 
in his hand, Of the priests, some wore 
green, some yellow,and some dark-col- 
oured robes, richly embroidered with 
gold ; and the monks and nuns were 
all clothed in deep black. All wore, 
except of course the women who had 
long veils, the common cap of the 
Greek priests. They walked, singing 
loudly three times round the tomb, 
preceded by six banners, representing 
the nativity, passion, and crucifixion of 
our Saviour. As the time approached 


for the coming of the fire, the crowd 
became more tumultuous, and rolled 
in a wave towards the window, whence 
no efforts of the Turks, and of the hap- 
py ones who had secured a place there, 
6xerted in curses, blows, kicks, &c. 
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could drive them. Atlength at twen- 
ty minutes past two, the fire was given 
from the window, and was received 
with a tremendous and universal shout 
through the whole chureh. On its 
first appearance, the torch was seized 
by a boy near the window, who rub- 
bed it against his face, head, and neck, 
with such vehemence as to extinguish 
it; for which he was well beaten by 
those near him. Hight different times 
was the fire given from the window, 
and as every pilgrim carried candles in 
his hand (in bunches, some. of four, 
some of six, some of eight, some of 
twelve and some a single one, accord- 
ing to their purse) in ten minutes the 
whole church was in a flame, and in 
five more, nearly every candle was ex- 
tinguished. But what enthusiasm! 
the men rubbed them against their 
heads and faces, their caps and hand- 
kerchiefs; and the women uncovered 
their breasts, directing the flame along 
their heads, necks and faces, and all 
crossing themselves during this opera- 
tion, with the utmost devotion and ve- 
locity. ‘The candles when a little of 
them is burnt, are carried home, and 
ever afterwards preserved as sacred. 
Messengers with lanterns, stand ready 
at the door, who immediately carry the 
fire to the Greek convents of Bethle- 
hem, of the Cross (at Sullah), and of 
Saint Saba, near the Dead Sea. Im- 
mediately after giving out the fire, the 
Greek Bishop, coming out of the Sep- 
ulchre, was carried by the crowd to the 
Greek church, immediately opposite 
to the door, holding in each hand torch- 
es of the fire, from which the pilgrims 
scramble to light their candles. After 
this the Turks guard the tomb, and the 
pilgrims who enter for the next three 
days pay, the first ones from 80 to 100, 
and the latter from 10 to 20 piastres. 
When the candles were extinguished, 
the smoke for the first ten minutes hid 
every thing from sight; but as the top 
of the dome is only an open lattice 
without glass, this soon cleared away. 
The greater part of the pilgrims then , 
left the circular apartment in which 
stands the tomb, to make room for a 
procession of Armenian, Syrian, and 
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Coptic priests, who walked together 
in the order in which I have written 
them. 

At Mount Sinai, “‘ On the other side 
of the rock that overhangs the Greek 
convent on the east, is another valley 
of the same width and long shape as 
that in which stands the convent, and 
shut in by another ridge of rocks oppo- 
site, equally high, in which is shewn a 
large stone, said to be that from which 
Moses struck out water; and this has 
been rendered by the artifices of the 
Greek priests the most plausible theatre 
ofa miracle, that is imputed to the 
neighbourhood of Sinai. The stone, 
of a reddish granite, is partly buried in 
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the ground; what is seen above it is 
about fifteen feet high, fifteen long, and 
ten broad, It has twenty-four cracks 
in it, (twelve on each side,) whence the 
water is said to have issued; these are 
in general an inch or aninch and a 
half deep, and on each side and at the 
top (which in that part is narrow and 
shelving,) is a smoothed e about 
four inches wide in the narrowest, and 
ten in the widest part, down which 
they pretend the water trickled. It 
was so hard that it required great and 
continued efforts to knock a piece off it, 
and loud and long were the echoes 
round the rocks as we were hammering 
it.” 





ae 





From Baldwin’s London Magazine. 


MEMOIRS OF RICHARD L. EDGEWORTH, ESQ. 


CONTINUED BY MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


ik is not our intention to follow reg- 
ularly the course of Mr.Edgeworth’s 
history : our only object is to afford 
specimens that may do justice to the in- 
terest of the work: we leave therefore, 
entirely the stream of the narrative— 
the history of marriages, travels, and po- 
litical enterprizes—for the sake of giv- 
ing detached portions the most calcu- 
lated to afford entertainment, ‘The 
following story seems to us an excellent 
one : 

“ Before I quit Oxfordshire, I may, 
though unconnected with my own af- 
fairs, mention a remarkable circum- 
stance, that happened in the family of a 
gentleman in that neighbourhood. Mr. 
Lenthall (descended from the speaker 
Lenthall) lived at Burford, within a few 
miles of Black-Burton. This gentle- 
man, who was a very good master, had 
a very good butler. One morning the 
butler came to his master with a letter 
in his hand, and rubbing his forehead 
in that indescribable manner which is 
an introduction to something which the 
person does not well know how to com- 
municate, he told Mr. Lenthall, that he 
was very sorry to be obliged to quit his 
service.—“ Why, what is the matter, 
John ? has any body offended you? I 
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thought you were as happy as any man 
could be in your situation ?—* Yes, 
please your honour, that’s not the thing, 
but I have just got a prize in the lottery 
of 3,000/. and I have all my life had a 
wish to live for one twelve month like 
a man of two or three thousand a year ; 
and all I ask of your honour is, that, 
when I have spent the money, you will 
take me back again into your service.” — 
“ Thatis a promise,” said Mr. Len- 
thall, which I believe I may safely 
make, as there is very little probability 
of your wishing to return to be a butler, 
after having lived as a gentleman.” Mr. 
Lenthall was, however, mistaken, John 
spent nearly the amount of his ticket, in 
less than a year, He had previously 
bought himself a small annuity to pro- 
vide for his old age; when he had spent 
all the rest of his money, he actually re- 
turned to the service of Mr. Lenthall, 
and Isaw him standing at the side- 
board at the time when I was in the 
country.” 

All that relates to Dr. Darwin, the 
Sewards, and Mr. Day, the author of 
Sandford and Merton, in this first vol- 
ume, is extremely interesting. The lat- 
ter gentleman, being at once awkward, 
amatory, and fastidious, found it diffi- 
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cult tosuit himself with a wife—or to 
be quiet without one. ‘The ladies who 
pleased him, he failed to please, and 
where he might have been successful, 
he refused to try his fortune. ‘This put 
him upon the plan of rearing a wife ex- 
pressly for his own use ; and two young 
girls were selected from schools for or- 
phans :—they were apprenticed to Mr. 
Kdgeworth, and educated by Mr. Day. 
After a certain time, one was rejected 
as “* stupid :”—to the other he became 
attached, but, as she one day happened 
to put on a gown to which he had tak- 
ena dislike, he wentand married a Miss 
Milne.” 

Mr. Edgeworth proceeded to Lyoas, 
accompanied by his friend Mr. Day, 
who was sent out by one of his sweet- 
hearts to seek the aid of French mas- 
ters to “‘ compel his Antigallican limbs, 
in spite of their natural rigidity, to 
dance, and fence, and manage the great 
horse.” 

“‘ To perform his promise to Miss E. 
Sneyd honourably, he gave up seven or 
eight hours of the day to these exercis- 
es, for which he had not the slightest 
taste, and for which, except horseman- 
ship, he manifested the most sovereign 
contempt. It was astonishing to behold 
the energy, with which he persevered 
in these pursuits, I have seen him 
stand betweentwo boards, which reach- 
ed from the ground higher than his 
knees : these boards were adjusted with 
screws, so as barely to permit him to 
bend his knees, and to rise up and sink 
down. By these means M. Huise pro- 
posed to force Mr. Day’s knees out- 
ward; but his screwing was in vain. 
He succeeded in torturing his patient ; 
but original formation, and inveterate 
habit, resisted all his endeavours at per- 
sonal improvement. I could not help 
pitying my philosophic friend, pent up 
in durance vile for hours together, with 
his feet in the stocks, a book in his hand, 
and contempt in his heart,” 

The whole history of the residence 
at Lyons is replete with amusement, 
but we have not room for extracts, and 
indeed must pass over all the rest of the 
contents of this volume, for the sake of 
shortly noticing the second, which is 
from the pen of Miss Edgeworth. 
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Her father’s manuscript she found 
abruptly broken off, and he expressly 
left it “* to be finished by his daughter 
Maria :” she accordingly has felt it her 
duty todoso. The style of this vol- 
ume is, as might be expected, more 
grave and collected than that of the pre- 
ceding ; yet Miss Edgeworth’s genius 
scatters amusement as well as instruc- 
tion on whatever ittouches. We real- 
ly do not know what can excel the pic- 
turesque humour of the following pas- 
sages, descriptive of their arrival in Ire- 
land, when Miss E. was only twelve 
years old : 

‘“* ‘Things and persons are so much 
improved in Ireland of latter days, that 
only those, who can remember how 
they were some thirty or forty years 
ago, can conceive the variety of domes- 
tic grievances, which, in those times, as- 
sailed the master of a family, immedi- 
ately upon his arrival at his Irish home. 
Wherever he turned his eyes, in or out 
of his house, damp, dilapidation, waste! 
appeared. Painting, glazing, roofing, 
fencing, finishing—all were wanting. 
The back yard, and even the front lawn 
round the windows of the house, were 
filled with loungers, followers, and pe- 
titioners ; tenants, undertenants, driv- 
ers, subagent and an agent, were to 
have audience ; and they all had griev- 
ances and secret informations, accusa- 
tions reciprocating, and quarrels each 
under each interminable * * #* 
* *« * Then came widows and 
orphans, with tales of distress, and cases 
of oppression, such as the ear and heart 
of unhardened humanity could not 
withstand. And when some of the 
supplicants were satisfied, fresh expect- 
ants appeared with claims of promises, 
and hopes, beyond what any patience, 
time, power, or fortune, could satisfy. 
Such and so great the difficulties appear- 
ed to me, by which my father was en- 
compassed on our arrival at home, that 
J could not conceive how he could get 
through them, nor could I imagine how 
these people had ever gone on during 
his absence. I was with him constantly, 
and I was amused and interested in see- 
ing how he made his way through these 
complaints, petitions, and grievances, 
with decision and dispatch ; he, all the 
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time, in good humour with the people, 
and they delighted with him; though 
he often “rated them roundly,” when 
they stood before him perverse in litiga- 
tion, helpless in procrastination, detect- 
ed in cunning, or convicted of falsehood. 
They saw into his character, almost as 
soon as he understood theirs. The 
first remark which I heard whispered 
uside among the people, with congratu- 
Jatory looks at each other, was—“* His 
Honour, any way is good pay.” * * 

** His house at Edgeworth-town, had 
been built in my grandfather’s time, in 
a bad situation, for the sake of preserv- 
ing one chimney, that had remained of 
the former edifice. ‘To this old chim- 
ney the new house was sacrificed : to 
this, and to the fancy, formerly fashion- 
able, of seeing through a number of 
doors a suite of apartments. To grati- 
fy this fancy it was made a slice of a 
house, all front, with rooms opening in- 
to each other, through its whole length, 
without any intervention of passages, 
All the rooms small and gloomy, with 
dark wainscots, heavy cornices, little 
windows, corner chimneys, and a stair- 
case taking up half the house, to the de- 
struction of the upper story. In short, 
amore hopeless case for an architect, 
and for a master of a large family, could 
scarcely occur. It was an immediate 
temptation to go into great expense.” 

Miss Edgeworth goes at large into 
her father’s method of managing his es- 
tate, and its strange residents. The 
whole of what she says on this sub- 
ject may be read with the greatest pro- 
fit and pleasure, and reflects much hon- 
our on her parent's sagacity in matters 
of business and in human nature. She 
draws a touching picture of the oppres- 
sions and distress to which the Irish 
tenantry were exposed by the neglect 
and ignorance of the proprietors of es- 
tates—many of the features of which 
might be allowed to stand, we are 
afraid, as a representation of what now 
exists. 

The concluding chapters of the se- 
cond volume are, in particular, admi- 
rably written and admirably thought. 
The enthusiasm of Miss Edgeworth’s 
affection gives an energy to her style, 
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which she restrains within the limits of 
elegance, while she imparts to it a char- 
acter of passion and earnestness, that 
forcibly arrests the attention and deep- 
ly impresses the feelings. ‘The subject 
of these chapters is chiefly that of Edu- 
cation—one on which the daughterand 
father long laboured conjointly—and it 
is the object of the former, in this part 
of her work, to convey the last senti- 
ments of Mr. Edgeworth on this im- 
portant matter, and to support them by 
a statement of the facts that passed un- 
der hereyes. ‘The changes which ex- 
perience and mature consideration had 
produced in her father’s mind, in re- 
gard to particular doctrines which he 
had inculcated, she faithfully details, 
and reasons on them with exquisite 
skill :—if it be ever possible to detect a 
lurking difference of sentiment existing 
between herself and her father, she has 
in such cases, we think, generally the 
advantage in philosophical penetration. 
A beautiful reciprocity of concession 
and counsel, however, seems to have 
been cherished between them. The 
following paragraph affords a very 
touching picture of the old man’s mind, 
under the influence of advancing age : 
“ Instead of becoming, as he grew 
older, more pertinacious in pursuing 
his own way, be was more ready to al- 
low others to follow theirs—secure that 
they might, by different paths, attain 
the same objects. As experience ex- 
tended bis views, he made more allow- 
ance for the short-sightedness of others, 
and became more and more tolerant ; 
but he never even inclined to be in the 
least sceptical with respect to the power 
of education, or the certainty of its ac- 
tion. Quite the contrary ; his belief 
in its power increased and strengthened 
to the end of life. As his anxiety and 
exactness about the less points decreas- 


ed, he grew more eager and attentive’ 


to strengthen the great moral principles 
of action.” 

Miss Edgeworth states that their 
joint work, “ Practical Education,” 
was conceived by many respectable 


persons to be deficrent in religious 
principle. She earnestly vindicates her 
father and herself from any intention of 
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“laying down a system of education, 


founded upon morality, exclusive of re- 
ligion.” She quotes one of his letters, 
in which he says, “ we are convinced 
that religious obligation is indispensably 
necessary in the education of all des- 
criptions of people in every part of: the 
world.” He adds, “ I consider religion, 
in the large sense of the word, to be the 
only certain bond of society.’ 

With these important maxims we 
shall conclude our extracts from this 
work. Mr. Edgeworth died, at the 
good old age of seventy-four, on the 
13th June, 1817. His last words were 
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—“* I die with the soft feeling of grati- 
tude to my friends, and submission to 
the God who made me.” 

A more desirable death cannot be 
conceived ; a happier life, as he himself 
stated, was probably never enjoyed. 
It is useful to know, that this unusual 
portion of happiness resulted from a 
conscience void of reproach—-a regular 
observance of the common moralities— 
steady and industrious habits—com- 
mand of temper—and attention paid to 
cultivate domestic order and family 
harmony. 





From the New Monthly Magazine, July 1820. 
MUZIO: A TALE. 


By Count Leoben. 


A YOUNG gentleman, named Mu- 
zio, came one day with a new 
sword out of the shop of one of those 
manufacturers of Ferrara, whose works 
raised that city into high repute both far 
and near. Proceeding towards an ad- 
jacent grove, he wasmet by some of 
his acquaintance, who, on shewing 
them the weapon, immediately began to 
try it with him in all the movements of 
the art of fencing, in which the inhabi- 
tants of Ferrara were remarkably ex- 

ert. Itso happened that the favourite 
of the Duke passed that way, and join- 
edtheamusement. Muzio regarded 
him as his secret enemy, since he was 
enamoured of the fair Nerissa, whose 
heart Muzio possessed, but without the 
approbation of her parents, who for 
many reasons preferred the wealthy 
and powerful courtier for a son-in-law, 
and who, though they would not com- 
pel their child to give him expectations 
that his love would be returned, ex- 
plicitly declared to the beauteous Ne- 
rissa, that a passion for Muzio would 
be utterly hopeless. When Ergasto, 
the favourite—who could not but be 
aware that it was owingto Muzio that 
his addresses produced no effect on 
Nerissa—perceived his rival and his 
associates engaged in trying the sword, 
which, as it brightly glistened in the sun, 


approached too near to a_ cypress 
branch, and became entangled among 
its twigs, he also drew his weapon, and 
having bent it first one way, then the 
other, to shew its temper, he made a 
cut ata myrtle, the detached blossoms 
of which fell upon the point of Muzio’s 
blade. He then called the others to 
witness whether that sword with which 
victory and glory had already been ac- 
quired, was not far better than his rival’s, 
With sparkling eyes, and an apparent 
desire to transfuse the spirit of his jeal- 
ousy into his sword, Ergasto began to 
strike sharply at that of Muzio, who, 
uncertain whether it was intended in 
jest or earnest, became more and more 
ruffed. The sparks of hatred and en- 
mity which seemed to shoot forth from 
Ergasto’s weapon, at length kindled 
similar feelings in the breast of Muzio: 
compelled to defend himself, he began 
by degrees to return the attack; both 
grew warmer and warmer, though 
neither uttered a single word. As lit- 
tle did Muzio’s astonished friends know 
what to think of the scene before them : 
the whole transaction was soquiet and 
so rapid, that they had scarcely time to 
consider, whether they ought to inter- 
fere, or only to serve as witnesses for 
Muzio, while he took satisfaction for the 
sudden affront which he had received. 
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The blood of the two adversaries was 
soon inflamed to the highest degree ; 
they plied their flashing weapons with 
increased rapidity, tilla purple torrent 
burst from the heart of Ergasto, and the 
fatal blade dropped from the ice-cold 
hand of the petrified Muzio. 

At the first moment, fortune seemed 
to have favoured Muzioin this event, 
since he had undesignedly, and on the 
contrary by compulsion, ridden himself 
for ever of a hostile rival, and had noth- 
ing more to fear from that quarter. 
This flattering prospect soon vanished, 
and it became equally obvious that this 
circumstance was likely to rob him of 
that happiness which it had just before 
appeared to secure. Was it to be 
supposed that the Duke of Ferrara 
could be persuaded of Muzio’s inno- 
cence ?—-Would he not, on the other 
hand, exert all his power toavenge the 
death of his favourite? A dungeon ev- 
idently threatened to separate him from 
his beloved Nerissa. “Ha!” ex- 
claimed Muzio, with anguish, “ I now 
perceive that the cypress branch, in 
which my sword was entangled, de- 
nounced death to my passion, and the 
detached myrtle blossom, which tremm- 
bled on this steel, indicated this inevit- 
able parting. Perhaps I shall never 
behold Nerissa more; perhaps she is 
already lost to me forever! It is not 
Ergasto’s friends alone that will lament 
his death; keenly do I already feel that 
I shall bave equal reason to deplore it !” 

Muzio’s friends besought him to 
cease his lamentations, and to turn his 
thoughts to the means of safety. They 
advised him to flee without delay, while 
they would report that he had been 
mortally wounded by Ergasto ; that, 
tortured with burning thirst, he had 
desired them to conduct him to the 
neighbouring bank of the Po; that, 
while attempting to drink, he had fallen 
into the river, just then swollen by 
heavy rains, and been carried away by 
the impetuosity of the current. All of 
them agreed that this would be the best 
method of screening Muzio from perse- 
cution, and that, in case the Duke should 
be unexpectedly disposed to clemency, it 
would be easy to devise some romantic 
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story to account for his preservation 
and re-appearance, and to open to him 
again, under the most fortunate circum- 
stances, the gates of Ferrara, and the 
house of his mistress. There was no 
time for consideration ; the bour ap- 
proached at which the inhabitants of 
Ferrara were accustomed to walk abroad 
into this grove: the moon already ap- 
peared and a gentle breeze waved the 
dark foliage of the trees, tinted with the 
roseate hues of evening. Muzio took 
but a moment for reflection. He was 
undecided whether to leave Nerissa 
in uncertainty respecting his life or 
death. ‘Is not hopelessness of itself, 
thought he, a species of death? Iam 
now dead, as it were, for Nerissa. 
But true love knows no death—true 
love stands the test of the most agoniz- 
ing trials. If Nerissa shall find con- 
solation for my reported death before I 
can apprise her that I yet live, and live 
for her, then will her love be unworthy 
of mine, and the eyes of both will be 
opened to our mutual delusion. O, 
that Fortune had put me to the same 
test as I shall her ! then, indeed, things 
would have turned out betier than they 
are now likely todo!” So saying, Mu- 
zio bade adieu to his friends, who 
promised secrecy and assistance. He 
picked up the sword, which he had 
thrown from him. ‘I ought rather to 
shun thee,” said he to the weapon, 
“but let us continue to be companions 
in misfortune, and should thy thirst 
again become too vehement, I may 
quench it in my bosom.” 

The news of the catastrophe was 
soon spread throughout the city. Ne- 
rissa, one moment blooming as the 
rose, in the next lay like alily in her: 
mother’s arms. Her parents, by whont 
she was tenderly beloved, strove by all 
possible means to tranguillize and con- 
sole her; but all the comfort which 
they endeavoured to pour into her 
wounded heart rather increased than 
relieved the anguish of her feelings. 
They told her she ought to rejoice that 
Ergasto, whom she disliked, wou!d no 
more torment her; and asto Muzio, 
added they, ‘‘he was too poor for us to 
think of giving you to him, aad there- 
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fore with so hopeless a passion, it is 
better for him to be dead than living.” 
They then alternately embraced and 
caressed their daughter, and began to 
relate how poor and distressed they had 
themselves been inthe days of their 
youthful love, to prove that it was out 
of pure affection they had refused’ to 
sanction an alliance with Muzio, lest 
she should be reduced to a similar situ- 
ation. ‘* All that we possess,” said 
they, “whatever gives us the appear- 
ance of wealth and consequence, is not 
ourown: it belongs to a creditor, after 
whose death or ours, it will be re-united 
to the treasures which he, an alchymist 
of Salerno, secretly opened for us at the 
solicitation ofa friend, when we were 
about to marry, and your mother’s cov- 
etous uncle would not give her to any 
suitor who expected a dowry with her 
during his life-time : so that it was nec- 
essary to make a show of wealth in or- 
der to obtain her hand. Her uncle 
was deceived, but he deceived us in his 
turn. Wehoped that he would leave 
us sufficient to discharge our debt; he 
disinherited us, having doubtless discov- 
ed the trick we had played him. But 
forthe compassion of our creditor we 
should then have been involved in the 
utmost embarrassment: all Ferrara had 
witnessed our apparent opulence, and it 
would have been extremely painful to 
our feelings to have been suddenly torn, 
before the eyes of all, from this sphere 
of splendour, and plunged into the ob- 
security of indigence. ‘The alchymist 
allowed us to retain the fruit of his 
economy; it was agreed that things 
should remain in this situation till his 
decease or mine; and I subscribed the 
contract with my blood, to convince 
him that I was anxious to satisfy him 
of my integrity and gratitude. Our 
cares were thus removed, and our joy 
on the occasion led us into some extrav- 
agance. We ought to have retrenched, 
and to have husbanded many gifts that 
fortune subsequently bestowed upon us, 
as if for the extinction of the debt that 
has burdened us during our whole lives ; 
but we would not overcast the dawn of 
your youth, my dear, by any parsimo- 
ny, and now the sense of this folly and 
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short-sightedness fills us with the deep- 
estconcern and regret; for the longer 
we live, the more embarrassed we be- 
come, and we have nothing to bequeath 
to you after our death. How then 
could we have sanctioned your attach- 
ment to Muzio, and suffered matrimo- 
ny to plunge you into a state equally 
distressing? We intreat you then, ag- 
gravate not our sorrows by your tears !” 

Her parents, perceiving that all their 
arguments were ineffectual, determined 
to make a last effort to cheer Nerissa 
by presents, elegant trinkets, parties of 
pleasure, dancing and music, in hopes 
of dispelling that melancholy which 
preyed upon her charming person and 
her amiable soul. Her heart was rack- 
ed, while she outwardly smiled in order 
to please her parents. The oratory be- 
came her favourite retreat ; and thither 
she often repaired to pour forth her sor- 
rows, which religion alone had power 
to alleviate. 

Meanwhile Muzio was concealed by 
the dark shade which a cliff of one of 
the woody mountains of the Apennines 
threw over him. The road wound 
along at his feet among craggy precipi- 
ces. Seated upon a fragment of rock 
on the desolate eminence, he indulged 
in gloomy reveries, which were encour- 
aged by the dark tints of the wild scene- 
ry around him. He was now convin- 
ced that the anxiety of the eventful 
moment which banished him from Fer- 
rara had misled him and his friends, 
and that he could not have taken a more 
unfortunate course than flight under the 
pretext of hisdeath; and he bitterly 
lamented the pain he must have given 
Nerissa by the intelligence. ‘ Alas!” 
exclaimed he, “had not fate been al- 
ready sufliciently severe, but that I must 
complete the death-blow and aggravate 
the cruelty of that catastrophe! How 
blind is man, when most wise in his 
conceit!” At this moment he heard 
the sound of mule-bells, and very soon 
afterwards, the clashing of weapons and 
an anxious cry forhelp. ‘Two robbers 
had attacked an aged traveller, and as 
he and his attendant strove to defend 
their baggage, they had disarmed the 
faithful servant and bound him to a tree, 
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while the exhausted master, mustering 
all his remaining strength to ward off 
the assailants, seemed ready to fall be- 
neath their daggers. Muzio having, 
like the savage in his wilderness, little to 
fear, as he had little to lose, hastened 
down the hill, his sword glistening like 
the silvery mountain-stream tumbling 
from cliff to cliff. He was fortunate 
enough to rescue the old man, who had 
received several wounds, from the hands 
of therobbers. One of them lost his 
life, and the other, pursued by Muzio 
and the released attendant, saved his by 
plunging into the dark recesses of the 
forest. The traveller, leaning weak 
with his wounds on the arm of his deliv- 
erer, raised his eyes in gratitude towards 
Heaven, while histears mingled with 
the blood that trickled from his hoary 
head: the departing sun threw his last 
rays over the wild scene, and tinged the 
solitary cross erected upon one of the 
crags that overlooked the abyss. <A 
spring descended from its side: and 
while the servant fetched water from it 
to refresh his fainting master, Muzio 
was engaged in binding up his wounds, 
and rendering him other assistance. It 
was as tho’ the radiance which at this 
moment embellished the awful aspect 
of nature, had dispelled in some measure 
the gloom that pervaded his soul, and 
diffused over it a new dawa of love and 
hope; as though he had saved himself 
from destruction, as well as the stranger ; 
and he paused some time to survey the 
solitude, which was again involved in 
shade, and where the cross alone still 
reflected the rays of the declining lumi- 
nary. 

The old man, whose name was Bon- 
aventura, having escaped the dangers 
which await the traveller in these 
mountain passes, and had his wounds 
dressed at the first inhabited place, was 
extremely solicitous to learn something 
more concerning his deliverer, whose 
residence in so dreary a wilderness he 
could not account for. Muzio indeed 
felt some reluctance to disclose his sit- 
uation to a stranger, but he dropped 
many expressions from which the pria- 
cipal circumstances of his story might 
be inferred. When Bonaventura found 
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that Muzio’s seclusion from the world 
was involuntary, and that an unfortu- 
nate accident had compelled him to quit 
his country and the object of his warm- 
est attachment, he rejoiced in the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded him to evince his 
gratitude. He insisted that Muzio 
should accompany him to Salerno, 
where he resided. ‘The hand of 
Heaven,” said he “is visible in all that 
has happened. I was going to Ferra- 
ra, where I have a debtor, with the in- 
tention of making myself acquainted 
with him, his wife and daughter; and 
if I should find the latter such as she 
has been described to me, to demand 
her asa nurse for my declining age, 
while I, in return, would cancel his 
bond, and thus relieve him from heavy 
embarrassments. After spending a 
long life in exploring alone the silent re- 
cesses of nature, I was desirous of dy- 
ing in the arms of a faithful friend ; and 
as my end is not far distant, it was my 
wish that the beauteous Nerissa 
should inherit my property as my wid- 
ow, and in the full bloom of youthful 
charms, be rendered so much the hap- 
pier after my death. But I am now 
convinced that this was a silly plan, and 
it is better for me, wounded and redu- 
ced as Iam, to return without accom- 
plishing my purpose, since I cannot 
think of again attempting to cross those 
wild and dangerous mountains, Heav- 
en has sent me what I wanted, if you 
will but come and abide with me. Call 
me father, and be my beloved son and 
heir,” 

It was not without extreme difficulty 
that Muzio repressed his astonishment 
at allthat he heard. By this extraordi- 
nary adventure he saw his love deliver- 
ed from a new and unexpected danger, 
and could not help recognizing in the 
whole chain of eventsa higher dispen- 
sation, to which he bowed with grati- 
tude and reviving hope. On their arri- 
val in Salerno, Bonaventura strove, by 
every means in his power, to make him 
comfortable ; and if Muzio could have 
been happy withoutNerissa, he must have 
been so in his new abode. When the 
old man had at length communicated al! 
that had passed between himself and 
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Nerissa’s parents, from which it ap- 
peared that in his readiness to serve 
them, he had been actuated by the pur- 
est feelings of benevolence; when he 
stated that, at the time, he knew noth- 
of the artifice which they had practised 
upon the uncle, but that he had never 
repeated of what he had done, since a 
generous action is often destined to pro- 
duce results which we never contempla- 
ted, Muzio could no longer keep si- 
lence, nay, he would have deemed him- 
self ungrateful, could he have longer 
concealed his secret. Bonaventura lis- 
tened to him with manifest delight. 
“As the hand of Nature,” said he, 
“covers the most rugged rock with 
blooming plants, so Providence enables 
us to derive fresh courage from our very 
misfortunes and distresses: what man 
entangles, God alone can unravel, and 
he will do it too, if we but place our 
confidence in him.” 

When Muzio the next morning en- 
tered Bonaventura’s chamber, it appear- 
ed to him to be transformed into the 
shop of a goldsmith and jeweller. Dia- 
monds, rubies, pearls, elegant chains of 


the purest gold, were spread out before 
him on a table of black marble, and the 
old man wassurveying them with evi- 


dent pleasure. At the foot of the table 
were bags of money, and letters just 
written lay around. ‘“ All this,” said 
Bonaventura to Muzio, “is for you and 
Nerissa to whom youshall carry it, 
if you accede tomy proposal. It is, 
this—-you shall go disguised as an old 
man and bearing my name, which I 
have already given to you, to solicit of 
Nerissa’s parents the hand of their 
daughter, as I had intended todo: you 
may thus venture to return undiscovered 
to Ferrara, and gain the consent of the 
father and mother. Reveal not your- 
self to your mistress; let her be united 
to you; bring her hither, and then we 
shall each of us be assured of the pos- 
session of what welove dearest—I of 
you, Muzio, and you of Nerissa; 
while her parents,” added he, “ will 
retain my money for which I now be- 
gin to feel a real esteem, since it is so 
serviceable to us all.” Muzio acqui- 
esced with gratitude and joy in the pro- 
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posal of Bonaventura, and soon after- 
wards set out with the strongest hopes 
of success and of a speedy return to his 
grateful benefactor. He disguised his 
graceful person in wide garments of ex- 
traordinary make, contrived to change 
his speech; and a white flowing beard 
gave him completely the appearance of 
an aged sorcerer. However he might 
deceive others, he felt within his bosom 
allthe glowing impatience of youthful 
love, when the splendid structures of 
Ferrara, interspersed with gardens and 
groves, first met his view. It was dark 
when Muzio reached the city; the 
notes of the nightingales from the bal- 
conies covered with flowers, were 
mingled with the sounds of many a song 
and many a guitar. 

At the sequestered inn to which Mu- 
zio repaired, he began to write to his 
beloved Nerissa, but he soon tore his 
unfinished letter, and resolved to curb 
his impatience for another day, that he 
might convince himself how WNerissa 
mourned his supposed death, and as- 
certain whether it was possible that 
even the grave could produce any 
change in her love. Her parents were 
not a little surprised at the appearance 
of the pretended Bonaventura ; but the 
anxiety which they at first felt soon sub- 
sided, when he himself came, treated 
them very courteously, brought with 
him the bond signed with blood, and 
informed them of the terms on which 
he was ready to cancel it. ‘They were 
perfectly satisfied with the conditions, 
and promised to speak to their daughter 
on the subject. Muzio had the great- 
est difficulty to suppress his agitation, 
when Nerissa, obedient to the sum- 
mons of her mother, entered the apart- 
ment, and with her own hand presented 
him with ices and lemonade, having 
previously saluted him with her accus- 
tomed gentleness, and apparently with- 
out the slightest suspicion of his errand. 
He thought her paler than usual, but in 
other respects perceived no alteration. 
Muzio paused for a moment to consider 
whether this were to be attributed to 
constraint imposed upon herself in the 
presence of her parents, or te indiffer- 
ence. He fancied that when he was so 
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near to her, the glowing breath of love 
could not fail to reach her and tell her 
who he was. 
trembled in his hand, and his pallid lip 
seemed to quiver, these tokens of advan- 
ced age, as she considered them, excited 
her sympathy, and she placed an arm- 
chair for him in which he might con- 
veniently repose. Muzio soon retired, 
that he might not betray himself, and 
sacrifice at the same time the happiness 
of his life. No sooner was he gone 
than Nerissa, was apprised by her 
parents what good fortuneawaited them, 
in case of her acquiescence ia the propo- 
salofthestranger. All the caresses of 
parental affection were lavished on the 
beloved child, but these would have 
had but little effect, had she not perceiv- 
ed the repugnance of her parents to re- 
sort to compulsion, as well as their a 

prehensions lest she should refuse to 
comply with their ardent wishes, 
“Our fate,” said they, ‘ our peace, our 
future happiness, are in your hands ; 
decide then whether your parents shall 
die under the pressure of indigence, or 
owe to you and your affection freedom 
from care during the remaining years of 
their lives. Do what your own heart 
tells you to be right. wae have ever 
been a dutiful girl—cheer then the last 
days of Bonaventura our benefactor, 
who will not himself grudge you a more 
suitable match after his death, for he is 
a good and pious man, who will be to 
you all that we have been.” Her father 
then told her that they would leave her 
alone to consider of the matter; but her 
mother, before she followed him into 
the adjoining apartment, fell upon her 
knees before her daughter, who raised 
her weeping aloud, and was near faint- 
ing in her arms. Nerissa, after a 
conflict with herself of many hours, du- 
ring which she deplored Muzio’s fate 
and her own with torrents of tears, at 
length promised compliance with the 
wishes of her parents ; and it was only 
while they clasped her to their bosoms 
in the first moments of their joy that her 
sorrow burst forth with vehemence, 
From that period her countenance wore 
its wonted smile in the presence of her 
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parents, and her behaviour was just the 
same as before. , 

The unexpected intelligence of Ne- 
rissa’s consent was like a dagger to the 
heart of Muzio. He had not doubted 
that she would refuse the offer, and 
purposed in this case to make himself 
known to her. He now resolved to 
leave his faithless mistress to her error, 
avoided all familiar conversation with 
her; and so miserable was he rendered 
by the manifest indifference with which 
she received his presents, that he began 
to suspect that some other object pos- 
sessed her heart, and that she reckoned 
upon Bonaventura’s relinquishment of 
his claim. Her apparent tranquillity, 
her uninterrupted serenity, afflicted him 
deeply. He sought to accelerate the 
wedding-day, for till then he was re- 
solved not to make himself known to 
her. When she is once mine, thought 
he, nothing canthen separate us; and 
when I have revealed myself to her and 
exposed her perfidy, one death shall 
unite us. This sword, which has al- 
ready served me on two occasions, shall 
perform the third and last service, and 
findits gravein her bosom and mine, 
that it may inflict no more such wounds 
as love has inflicted on my heart. 

The bloody bond was exchanged for 
the marriage contract, and the ceremo- 
ny performed. The entertainment 
given on the occasion was over; the 
musicians had retired, and Muzio was 
left alone with Nerissa. While he 
directed her with tremulous voice to 
extinguish the tapers and leave buta 
single lamp burning, he seized his sword 
and leaned against the table on which 
Nerissa had placed the wedding jew= 
els, which glistened by the light of the 
tapers like dew-dropsin thesun. He 
trembled to such a degree that he could 
scarcely prevent the rattling of the sword 
in his hand from betraying his agitation. 
At this moment Nerissa approached 
him ; bursting into tears, and throwing 
loose her hair, covered with a white 
veil, she sunk at his feet, and thus ad- 
dressed him; ‘Gladly wilk I be a 
daughtet to you, Bonaventura, aad pay 
you obedience. My heart would have 
broken when I stood with you at theal- 
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tar, had not heaven inspired me with an 
inexpressible, a filial confidence in you. 
Do not betray it; or if you will not be 
a benefactor to me as you lave been to 
my parents, plunge the sword which 
you hold into my heart. Know then, 
Bonaventura, that I am indissolubly at- 
tached to a youth for whom alone is re- 
served the flower of my love. Preserve 
it, like a celestial guardian inviolate for 
him ; be a tutelar angel to us all, and I 
—I will love you, as ‘angels love !” 
Muzio dropped his sword, and rais- 
ed Nerissa, exclaiming: “But are 
you certain that Muzio is dead ?”— 
** Muzio!” repeated Nerissa , throw- 
ing both her arms aroundhim: “ how 
came you to know his name ?”—*“ [ 
know still more,” replied Muzio: “ I 
know that he lives, that you will see 
him again, and that I shall be the per- 
son who will bring you together.”— 
“* He lives!” exclaimed Nerissa, and 
clasping her hands again fell upon her 
knees, Muzio threw himself beside 
her, and raising his eyes. towards heav- 
en, ejaculated : * Bless us, and be thou 
blest, O eternal God ! Oinfinite love!” 
—He then rose, re-lighted the tapers, 
threw off the beard and strange garb, 
wiped the ashy colour from his cheeks, 
and Nerissa clasped her own Muzio, 
glowing in manly beauty, to her heav- 
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ing bosom. What language can ex- 
press their mutual feelings, or who can 
conceive them but those who have lov- 
ed with equal warmth? Nerissa imag- 
ined that her heart had been broken by 
her sorrow ; and that Heaven had once 
more united her to Muzio that she 
might share his happiness. §Muzio, 
however, soon recalled her to herself, 
by acknowledging to his beloved all the 
doubts by which he had been tormen- 
ted: he confessed the wrong: he had 
done her, and yielded the prize to her 
piety and virtue 

When Nerissa’s parents were appri- 
sed of the whole train of events, they 
were transported with joy, and recogni- 
zed in this dispensation of Providence 
the reward of filial affection and con- 
stancy. Muzio and Nerissa repaired 
to the benevolent Bonaventura, and re- 
mained with him till hedied. Mean- 
while the Duke of Ferrara, being in- 
formed of what had happened, was 
pleased to signify, that, as the hand of 
Heaven was so manifestly displayed in 
favour of Muzio, he should dismiss 
from his mind; the animosity he had 
borne him; upon which he returned 
with Nerissa to his dear native city, 
where they were received with extraor= 
dinary rejoicing by her parents and the 
friends of both parties. 
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From Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, July 1820. 


E are delighted to observe that 

“ the Sketch Book of Geoffrey 
Crayon, Gent.” has at last fallen into 
the hands of Mr. Murray, and been re- 
published in one of the most beautiful 
octavos that ever issued from the fertile 
press of Albemarle Street. The work 
indeed is still going on at New York ; 
but we trust some arrangement has been 
entered into, by virtue of which, the 
sneceeding numbers of .this exquisite 
miscellany may be early given to the 
English public ; who, we are sure, are, 
at least, as much inclined to receive 
them well as theAmerican. Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving is one of our first favou- 





rites among the English writers of this 
age—and he is not a bit the less for 
having been born in America. He is 
not one of those Americans who prac- 
tise, what may be called, a treason of 
the heart, in perpetual scoffs, and 
sneers against the land of their fore- 
fathers. He well knows that his 
“ thews and sinews” are not all, for 
which he is indebted to his English An- 
cestry. Allthe noblest food of his 
heart and soul have been derived to bim, 
he well knows, from the same fountain 
—and he is as grateful for his obliga- 
tions as he is conscious of their magoi- 
tude. His writings all breathe the sen- 
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timent so beautifully expressed jin one 
of Mr. Coleridge’s Sybilline Leayes.* 


Though ages long have past 
Since our fathers left their home, 
Their pilot in the blast, 
O’er untravell’d seas to roam, 
Yet lives the blood of England in our veins ; 
And shall we not proclaim 
That blood of honest fame, 
Which no tyranny can tame 
By its chains! 


While the language free and bold 

Which the bard of Avon sung 
In which our Milton told 

How the vault of heaven rung 

When Satan, blasted, fell with all his host . 
While these with reverence meet, 
Ten thousand echoes greet, 
Aud from rock to rock repeat 
Round our coast. 


While the manners, while the arts 
That mould a nation’s soul, 
Still cling around our hearts, 
Between let ocean roll, 
Our joint communion breaking with the sun ;--- 
Yet still from either beach, 
The voice of blood shall reach, 
More audible than speech, 


** WE ARE ONE.”’ 


The great superiority, over too many 
of hiscountrymen, evinced by Mr. Ir- 
ving, on every occasion, when he speaks 
of the manners, the spirit, the faith of 
England, has, without doubt, done 
much to gain for him our affection. 
But had he never expressed one senti- 
ment favourable to us or to our coun- 
try, we should still have been compelled 
to confess that we regard him as by far 
the greatest genius that has arisen on the 
literary horizon of the new world, The 
Sketch Book has already proved, to our 
readers, that he possesses exquisite pow- 
ers of pathos and description ; but we 
recur, with pleasure, to this much earli- 
er publication, of which, we suspect,but 
a few copies have ever crossed the At- 
lantic, to shew that we did right when 
we ascribed to him, in a former paper, 
the possession of a true old English vein 
of humour and satire—of keen and live- 
ly wit—and of great knowledge and 
discrimination of human nature. : 





* These fine verses were not written by Mr. Cole- 
ridge, but by an American gentleman, whose name is 
concealed, though he calls him “a dear and valued 
friend.” His name should not have been concealed, 
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The whole book is a jeu-d’esprit, 
and, perhaps, its only fault is, that no 


jeu-d esprit ought to be quite so long as 


to fill two closely printed volumes, Un- 
der the mask of an historian of his native 
city, he has embodied, very successful- 
ly, the results of his own early observa- 
tion in regard to the formation and con- 
stitution of several regular divisions of 
Aierican society ; and in this pojnt of 
view his work will preserve its charac- 
ter of value, long after the lapse of time 
shall have blunted the edge of those 
ersonal allusions which, no doubt,con- 
tributed most powertully to its popular- 
ity over the water, New York, our 
readers know, or ought to know, was 
originally a Dutch new settlement, by 
the style and title of New Amsterdam, 
and it was not till after it had witnessed 
the successive reigns of seven generations 
of brigbreeched deputies of their bigh 
mightinesses that the infant city was 
transferred to the dominion of England, 
in consequence of a pretty liberal grant 
by Charles II. to his brother the Duke 
of York, and the visit of a few English 
vessels sent to give some efficacy 
to this grant, in  partibus infide- 
lium. Diedrich Koickerbocker, the 
imaginary Dutch Herodotus of this city, 
of course, considers its occupation by 
the English forces as the termination of 
its political existence, and disdains to 
employ the same pen that had celebras 
ted the achievements of Peter the Head- 
strong, William the Testy, and the other 
governors of the legitimate Batavian 
breed, in recording any of the acts of 
their usurping successors, bolding au- 
thority under the sign manual of Great 
Britain. ‘To atone, however, for the 
hasty conclusion of his history, he makes 
its commencement as long and minute 
as could be desired-—not beginning as 
might be expected with the first landing 
of a burgo-master on the shores of the 
Hudson, but plunging back into the 
utmost night of ages, and favouring us 
with a regular deducement of the Bata- 
vian line through all the varieties ot 
place and fortune that are recorded be- 
tween the creation of Adam, and the 
sailing of the good ship Goode Vrouw 
for the shore of Communipaw. The 
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description of the imaginary historian 
himself has always appeared to us to be 
one of the best things in the whole book, 
so we shall begin with quoting it. We 
are not sure that it yields to the far- 
famed introduction to Chrysal. Our 
readers are to know that Mr. Diedrich 
Knickerbocker composed his immortal 
work in the Independent Columbian 
Hotel, New York—and that having 
mysteriously disappeared from his lodg- 
ings without saying any thing to the 
landlord, Mr.Seth Handaside, the pub- 
lican thought of publishing his MSS. by 
way of having his score cleared. The 
programe of Mr. Handaside contains 
such a fine sketch ofa veritable Dutch 
portrait, that we cannot help wishing it 
had been twice as full as it is. 

“It was sometime, if I recollect right, 
in the early part of the fall of 1808, 
that a stranger applied for lodgings at 
the Independent Columbian Hotel, in 
Mulberry-Street, of which I am land- 
lord. He was a small, brisk looking 
old gentleman, dressed in a rusty black 
coat, a pair of olive velvet breeches, and 
asmall cocked hat. He had a few 
grey hairs plaited and clubbed behind, 
and his beard seemed to be of some 
eight and forty hours growth. The 
only piece of finery which he bore 
about him, was a bright nair of square 
silver shoe buckles: and all his bag- 
gage was contained in a pair of saddle 
bags which he carried under his arm, 
His whole appearance was something 
out of the common run; and my wife, 
whois a very shrewd body, at once 
set him down for some eminent country 
schoolmaster. 

‘ As the Independent Columbian Ho- 
tel is a very small house, [ was a little 
puzzled at first where to put him ; but 
my wife, who seemed taken with his 
looks, would needs put him in her best 
chamber, which is genteely set off with 
the profiles of the whole family, done 
in black, by those two great painters, 
Jarvis and Wood; and commands a 
a very pleasant view of the new 
grounds on the Collect, together with 
the rear of the Poor-House and Bride- 
well, and the full front of the Hospital ; 
so that it is the cheerfullest room in 


the whole house. 
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‘During the whole time that he stay- 
ed with us, we found hima very wor- 
thy good sort of an old gentleman, 
though a little queer in his ways. He 
would keep in his room for days to- 
gether, and if any of the children cried, 
or made a noise about his door, he 
would bounce out in a great passion, 
with his hands full of papers, and say 
something about “deranging his ide- 
as; which made my wife believe 
sometimes that he was not altogether 
compos. Indeed there was more than 
one reason to make her think so, for 
his room was always covered with 
scraps of paper and old mouldy books, 
laying about at sixes and sevens, which 
he would never let any body touch; 
for he said he had laid them all away 
in their proper places, so that he might 
know where to find them ; though for 
that matter, he was half his time worry- 
ing about the house in search of some 
book or writing which he had careful- 
ly put out of the way. I shall never 
forget what a pother he once made, be- 
cause my wife cleaned out his room 
when his back was turned, and put ev- 
ery thing to rights; for he swore he 
would neyer be able to get his papers 
in order again in a_twelvemonth. 
Upon this my wife ventured to ask him, 
what he did with so many books and 
papers? and he told her, that he was 
‘‘seeking for immortality ;” which 
made her think more than ever, that the 
poor old gentleman’s head was a little 
cracked. 

‘ He wasa very inquisitive body, and 
when not in hisroom was continually 
poking about town, hearing all the 
news, and prying into every thing that 
was going on: this was particularly the 
case about election time, when he did 
nothing but bustle about from poll to 
poll, attending all ward meetings and 
committee rooms; though I could 
never find that he took part with either 
side of the question. On the contrary 
he would come home and rail at both 
parties with great wrath—and plainly 
proved one day, to the satisfaction of 
my wife and three old ladies who were 
drinking tea with her, that the twe 
parties were like two rogues, each tug- 
ging at the skirt of the nation; and 
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that in the end they would tear the very 
coat off its back, and expose its naked- 
ness. Indeed he was an oracle among 
the neighbours, who would collect 
around him to bear tim talk of an af- 
ternoon, as he smoaked his pipe on the 
bench before the door; and I really be- 
lieve he would have brought over the 
whole neighbourbood to his own side 
of the question, if they could ever have 
found out what it was. 

‘ He was very muth given to argue, 
or, as he called it, phtilosophize, about 
the most trifling matter,< and todo him 
justice I never knew ady body that was 
a match for him, except it was a grave 
looking gentleman who called now and 
then to see him, and often posed him in 
an argument. But this is nothing sur- 
prising, as I have since found out this 
stranger is the city librarian ; and, of 
course must be a man of great learning: 
and [ have my doubts, if he had not 
some hand in the following history. 

‘As our lodger had been a long time 
with us, and we had never received 
any pay, my wife began to be somewhat 
uneasy, and curious to find out who 
and what he was. She accordingly 
made bold to put the question to his 
friend the librarian, who replied in his 
dry way, that he was one of the Liter- 
att ; which she supposed to mean some 
new party in politics. Iscorn to push 
a lodger for his pay, so I let day after 
day pass on without dunning the old 
gentleman for a farthing: but my wile, 
who always takes these matters on 
herself, and is, as I said, a shrewd kind 
of a woman, at last got out of patience, 
and hinted, that she thought it high time 
“some people should have a sight of 
some people’s money.” ‘To which the 
old gentleman replied, in a mighty 
touchy manner, that she need not make 
herself uneasy, for that he had a treas- 
ure there, (pointing to his saddle-bags,) 
worth her whole house put together. 
This was the only answer we could 
ever get from him; and as my wife, by 
some of those odd ways in which wom- 
en find out every thing, learnt that. he 
was of very great connexions, being re- 
lated to the Knickerbockers of Seagh- 
tikoke, and cousin-german to the Con- 
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gress-man of that name, she did not like 
to treat him uncivilly. What is more, she 
even offered, merely by way of mak- 
ing things easy, to let him live scot-free 
if he would teach the children their let- 
ters; and to try her best and get the 
neighbours to send their children also : 
but the old gentleman took it in such 
dudgeon, and seemed so affronted at 
being taken for a school-master, that 
she never dared speak on the subject 
again. 

‘ About two months ago, he went out 
of a morning, with a bundle in his 
hand—and has never been heard of 
since. All kinds of inquiries were 
made after him, but ia vain. I wrote 
to his relations at Seaghtikoke, but they 
sent for answer, that he had not been 
there since the year before last, when 
he had a great dispute with the Con- 
gress-man about politics, and left the 
place in a buff, and they had neither 
heard nor seen any thing of him from 
that time to this. I must own I felt 
very much worried about the poor old 
gentleman, for I thought something bad 
must have have happened to him, that 
he should be missing so long, and never 
return to pay his bill. I therefore ad- 
vertised him in the newspapers, and 
though my melancholy advertisement 
was published by several humane prin- 
ters, yet I have never been able to learn 
any thing satisfactory about him: 

* My wife now said it was high time 
to take care of ourselves, and see if he 
had left any thing behind in his room, 
that would pay us for his board and 
lodging. We found nothing,however, but 
some old books and musty writings, and 
his pair of saddle-bags; which, being 
opened in the presence of the librarian, 
contained only a few articles of worn- 
out clothes, and a large bundle of blot- 
ted paper. On looking over this, the 
librarian told us, he had no doubt it was 
the treasure which the old gentleman 
had spoke about; as it proved to bea 
most excellent and faithful nistorY 
OF NEW-YoRK, which he advised us by 
all means to ‘publish: assuring us that 
it would be so eagerly bought up by a 
discerning public, that he had no doubt 
it would be enough to pay our arrears 
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ten times over, Upon this we got a 
very learned school-master, who teach- 
es our children, to prepare it for the 
press, which he accordingly has done ; 
and has, moreover, added to it a num- 
ber of notes of his own; and an engra- 
ving of the city, as it was at the time Mr. 
Knickerbocker writes about. 

‘This, therefore, is a true statement of 
my reasons for having this work printed, 
without waitiog for the coasent of the 
author: and I here declare, that if he 
ever returns, (though I much fear some 
unhappy accident has befallen him,) I 
stand ready to account with him like 
atrue andhonest man, Which isall at 
present-— 

‘ From the public’s humble servant, 

Seta Hanpasipe.’ 


_ Passing over all the details of the 
first settlement, on the site of the beau- 
tiful city of New Amsterdam, we shall 
make bold to introduce our readers at 
once into the following graphic and, 
we doubt not, correct account of the 
mode of living practised among the 
inhabitants of this yet unsophisticated 
colony. Any body that looks upon a 
Dutchman on his own paternal shore, 
with his ten pairs of breecies, his big 
wig, his pipe, and his solid mass of 
cheek and chin, might prima facie con- 
clude, that of all human beings he must 
be the least liable to sudden changes of 
habit, costume, or customs. Under the 
burning sun of Java, the enormous 
Kixotic swelters in the same old mass 
of flannel that had wrapped his infant 
limbs from the damp breezes of bis na- 
tive Zuyderzee. Beneath the roman- 
tic moonlight of ‘The Cape, he sits un- 
moved—with the same charcoal pot 
smoaking between his legs, and the 
same true stalk of Gouda between his 
lips. Let us see how completely he 
transplanted the observances of Old 
Amsterdam to the sedgy swamps on 
which (in the midst of innumerable no- 
ble, dry, and airy, and unoccupied situ- 
ations,) it was Mynheer’s good will 
and pleasure to found the New.—Of 
course, the whole picture is meant to be 
a severe satire on the more fashionable 
manners of the present possessors of the 
city of New York. 
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‘In those good days of simplicity 
and sunshine, a passion for cleanliness 
was the leading priaciple in domestic 
economy, and the universal test of an 
able housewife—a character which 
formed the utmost ambition of our un- 
enlightened grandmothers. The front 
door was never opened except on mar- 
riages, funerals, new year’s days, the fes- 
tival of St. Nicholas, or some such great 
occasion—It was ornamented with a 
gorgeous brass knocker, curiously 
wrought, sometimes into the device of 
a dog, and sometimes of a lion’s head, 
and was daily burnished with such re- 
ligious zeal, that it was oft times worn 
out by the very precautions taken for 
its preservation, ‘I'he whole house was 
constantly in a state of inundation, un- 
der the discipline of mops and brooms 
and scrubbing brushes; and the good 
housewives of those days were a kind of 
amphibious animal, delighting exceed- 
ingly te be dabbling in water—in- 
somuch that an historian of the day 
gravely tells us, that many of his towns- 
women grew to have webbed fingers 
like unto a duck; and some of them, 
he had little doubt, could the matter be 
examined into, would be found to have 
the tails of mermaids—but this [ look 
upon to bea mere sport of fancy, or 
what is worse, a wilful misrepresenta- 
tion. 

‘The grand parlour was the sanctum 
sanctorum, where the passion for clean- 
ing was indulged without controul. 
In this sacred apartment no one was 
permitted to enter, excepting the mis- 
tress and her confidential maid, who 
visited it once a week, for the purpose 
of giving it a thorough cleaning, and 
putting things to rights—always taking 
the precaution of leaving their shoes at 
the door, and entering devoutly, on 
their stocking feet. After scrubbing the 
floor, sprinkling it with fine white sand, 
which was curiously stroked into an- 
gies and curves, and rhomboids, with 
a broom—after washing the windows, 
rubbing and polishing the furniture, 
and putting a new bunch of evergreens 
in the fire-place—the window shutters 
were again closed to keep out the flies, 
and the room carefully locked up uatil 
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the revolution of time brought round 
the weekly cleaning day. 

‘ As to the family,they always entered 
in at the gate, and most generally lived 
in the kitchen. ‘To haveseen a numer- 
ous household assembled around the 
fire, one would have imagined that he 
was transported back to those happy 
days of primeval simplicity, which float 
before our imaginations like golden vi- 
sions. The fire-places were of a truly 
patriarchal magnitude, where the whole 
family,old and young, master and ser- 
vant, black and white, nay, even the 
very cat and dog enjoyed a community 
of privilege, and had each a prescrip- 
tive right to a corner. Here the old 
burgher would sit in perfect silence, 
puffing his pipe, looking in the fire with 
half shut eyes, and thinking of nothing 
for hours together ; the goode vrouw on 
the opposite side ‘would employ her- 
self diligently in spinning her yarn, or 
knitting “stockings. The young folks 
would crowd around the hearth, listen- 
ing with breathless attention to some 
old crone of a negro, who was the ora- 
cle of the family,—and who, perched 
like a raven in the corner of the chim- 
ney, would croak forth for a long win- 
ter afternoon a string of incredible sto- 
ries about New-England witches— 
grisly ghosts—horses without heads— 
and hairbreadth escapes and bloody en- 
counters among the Indians. 

‘In those happy days a well regulated 
family always rose with the dawn, din- 
ed at eleven, and went to bed at sun 
down. Dinner was invariably a pri- 
vate meal, and the fat old burghers 
shewed incontestible symptoms of disap- 
probation and uneasiness, at being sur- 
prised by a visit from. a neighbour on 
such occasions, But though. our wor- 
thy ancestors were thus singularly 
averse to giving dinners, yet they kept 
up the social bands of intimacy by occa- 
sional banquettings, called tea parties. 

‘As this is the first introduction of 
those delectable orgies, which have 
since become so fashionable in this city, 
T am conscious my fair readers will be 
very curious to receive information on 
the subject. Sorry am I, that there 
will be but little in my description cal- 


ming in gravy. 
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culated to excite their admiration. f 
can neither delight them with accounts 
of suffocating crowds, nor brilliant 
drawing rooms, nor towering feathers, 
nor sparkling diamonds, nor immeasur- 
able trains. J can detail no choice an- 
ecdotes of scandal, for in those primi- 
tive times the simplest folk were either 
too stupid, or too good natured to pull 
each others characters to pieces—nor 
can I furnish any whimsical anecdotes 
of brag—how one lady cheated, or an- 
other bounced into a passion ; for as 
yet there was no junto of dulcet old 
dowagers, who met to wineach other's 
money, and lose their own tempers at a 
card table. 

‘ These fashionable parties were gen- 
erally consigned to the higher classes, 
or noblesse, that is to say, such as kept 
their own cows, and drove their own 
waggons. The company commonly 
assembled at three o'clock, and went 
away about six, unless it was in winter 
time, when the fashionable hours were 
a little earlier, that the ladies might get 
home before dark. Ido not find that 
they ever treated their company to iced 
creams, jellies, or syllabubs; or rega- 
led them with musty almonds, mouldy 
raisins, Or sour oranges, as is often 
done in the present age of refinement.— 
Our ancestors were fond of more sturdy, 
substantial fare. ‘The tea table was 
crowned with a huge earthen dish, well 
stored with slices of fat pork, fried 
brown, cut up into morsels, and swim- 
The company being 
seated around the genial board, and 
each furnished with a fork, evinced their 
dexterity in launching at the fattest pie- 
ces in this mighty dish—in much the 
same manner as sailors harpoon porpoi- 
ses at sea, or our Indians spear salmon 
in the lakes. Sometimes the table was 
graced with tmmense apple pies, or 
saucers full of preserved peaches and 
pears ; but it was always sure to boast 
an enormous dish of balls of sweetened 
dough, fried in hog’s fat, and called 
dough nuts, or oly koeks—a delicious 
kind of cake, at present scarce known 
in this city, excepting in genuine Dutch 
families, 

* The tea was served out of » majestic 
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delft teapot, oraamented with paintings 
of fat little Dutch shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, tending pigs—with boats 
sailing in the air, and houses built in 
the clouds, and suadry other ingenious 
Dutch fantasies. ‘Tue beaux distin- 
guished themselves by their adroitness 
in replenishing this pot, from a huge 
copper tea kettle, which would have 
made the pigmy macaronies of these 
degenerate days sweat merely to look 
atit. ‘To sweeten the beverage, a lump 
of sugar was laid beside each cup—and 
the company alternately nibbled and 
sipped with great decorum, uatil aa 
improvement was introduced by a 
shrewd and economic old lady, which 
was to suspend a large lump directly 
over the tea table, by a striag from the 
ceiling, so that it could be swung from 
mouth to mouth—an ingenious exnedi- 
ent, which is still kept up by some fam- 
ilies in Albany ; but which prevails 
without exception in Communipaw, 
Bergen, Flat-Bush, and all our uacon- 
taminated Dutch villages. 

‘At these primitive tea-parties the ut- 
most propriety and dignity of deport- 
ment prevailed. No flirting nor co- 
quetting—no gambling of old ladies 
nor hoyden chattering and romping of 
young ones—no self satisfied struttings 
of wealthy gentlemen, with their brains 
in their pockets—nor amusing conceits, 
and monkey divertisements of smart 
young gentlemen, with no brains at all. 
On the contrary, the young ladies seat- 
ed themselves demurely in their rush- 
bottomed chairs, and knit their own 
woollen stockings; nor ever opened 
their lips, excepting to say yah Mynher, 
or yah ya Vrouw, to any question that 
was asked them; behaving in all things, 
like decent, well educated damsels, 
As to the gentlemen, each of them 
tranquilly smoked his pipe, and seem- 
ed lost in contemplation of the blue 
and white tiles, with which the fire pla- 
ces were decorated; wherein sundry 
passages of scripture were piously pour- 
trayed+-Tobit and his dog figured to 
great advantage; Haman swung con- 
spicuously on his gibbet, and Jonah 
appeared most manfully bouncing out 
of the whale, like Harlequin through a 
barrel of fire. 
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‘ The parties broke up without noise 
and without confusion. They were 
carried home by their own carriages, 
that is to say, by the vehicles nature 
had provided them, excepting such of 
the wealthy, as could afford to keep a 
waggon. ‘The gentlemen gallantly at- 
tended their fair ones to their respective 
abodes, aud took leave of them with a 
hearty smack at the door: which as it 
was an established piece of etiquette, 
done in perfect simplicity and honesty 
of heart, occasioned no scandal at that 
time, nor should it at the present—if 
our great grandfathers approved of the 
custom, it would argue a great want of 
reverence in their descendants to say 
a word against it.’ 


The dress of these primitive wor- 
thies next engages the attention of the 
historiaa.— 

‘ Their hair untortured by theabomi- 
nations of art, was scrupulously poma- 
tomed back from their foreheads with a 
candle, aod covered with a little cap of 
quilted calico, which fitted exactly to 
their heads. Their petticoats of linsey 
woolsey were striped with a variety of 
gorgeous dyes, rivalling the many col- 
oured robes of Iris—thougl: I must con- 
fess these gallant garments were rather 
short, scarce reaching below the knee ; 
but then they made up in the number, 
which generally equalled that of the 
gentlemeu’s small clothes ; and what is 
still more praise-worthy, they were all 
of their own manufacture—of which 
circumstance, as may well be supposed, 
they were not a little vain. 

‘These were the honest days,in which 
every woman staid at home, read the 
Bible, and wore pockets—aye and that 
too of a goodly size, fashioned with 
patch work into many curious devices, 
and ostentatiously worn on the outside. 
These, in fact, were convenient recepta- 
cles, where all good house-wives care- 
fully stored away such things as they 
wished to have at hand; by which 
means they often came to be incredibly 
crammed—and I remember there wasa 
story current when I was a boy, that the 
lady of Wouter Van Twiller once had 
occasion to empty her right pocket i 
search of a wooden ladle, and the utea- 
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sil was discovered lying among some 
tubbish in one coroer—but we must 
not give too much faith to all these sto- 
ries; the anecdotes of these-remote 
periods being very subject to exaggera- 
tion. 

* Besides these notable pockets, they 
likewise wore scissars and pincushions 
Suspended from their girdles by red 
ribbands, or, among the more opulent 
and showy classes, by brass, and even 
silver chains—indubitable tokens of 
thrifty housewives and industrious spin- 
sters, I cannot say much in vindication 
of the shortness of the petticoats; it 
doubtless was introduced for the pur- 
pose of giving the stockings a chance to 
be seen, which were generally of blue 
worsted with magnificent red clocks— 
or perhaps to display a well tarned an- 
kle, and a neat, though serviceable foot ; 
set off by a high-heeled leathern shoe, 
witha large and splendid silver buckle. 
Thus we find, that the gentle sex in all 
ages, have shown the same disposition 
to infringe a little upon the laws of de- 
corum, in order to betray a lurking 
beauty, or gratify an innocent love of fi- 
nery. 

‘ From the sketch here given, it will 
be seen, that our good grandmothers 
differed considerably in their ideas of a 
fine figure, from their scantily dressed 
descendants of the present day. A fine 
lady in those times, waddled under 
more clothes even on a fair summer's 
day than would have clad the whole 
bevy of a modern ball room. Nor 
were they the less admired by the gen- 
tlemen in consequence thereof. On 
the contrary, the greatness of a lover’s 
passion seemed to increase in proportion 
to the magnitude of its object—and a 
voluminous damsel, arrayed.in a dozen 
of petticoats, was declared by a low- 
dutch sonnetteer of the province, to be 
radiant as a sunflower, and luxuriant as 
a full blown cabbage. Certain it is, 
that in those days, the heart of a lover 
could not contain more than one lady at 

a time: whereas the heart of a modern 


gallant has often room enough to ac- : 


commodate half a dozen—The reason 
of which IE conclude to be, that either 
tlie hearts of the gentlemen have grown 
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larger, or the persons of the ladies 
smaller—this, however, is a question 
for physiologists to determine. 

‘ But there was a secret charm in 
these petticoats, which no doubt entered 
juto the consideration of the prudent 
gullants. ‘The wardrobe of a lady was 
in those days her only fortune; and she 
who had a good stock of petticoats and 
stockings, was as absolutely an heiress 
as is a Kamtschatka damsel with a store 
of bear skins, ora Lapland belle with a 
plenty of rein deer. ‘The ladies, there- 
fore, were very anxious to display these 
powerful attractions to the greatest ad- 
vantage; and the best rooms im the 
house instead of being adorned with 
caricatures of dame nature,in water col- 
ours and needle work, were always 
hung round with abundance of home- 
spun garments; the manufacture and 
the property of the females—a piece of 
laudable ostentation that still prevails 
among the heiresses of our Dutch villa- 
ges. Such were the beauteous belles 
ofthe ancient city of New Amsterdam, 
rivalling in primeval simplicity of man- 
ners, the renowed and courtly dames, 
so loftily sang by Dan Homer—who 
tells us that the princess Nausica wash- 
ed the family linen, and the fair Penel- 
Ope wove her own petticoats. 

‘The gentlemen, in fact, who figured 
in the circles of the gay world in these 
ancient times, corresponded, in most 
particulars, withthe beauteous damsels 
whose smiles they were ambitious to de- 
serve, True it is, their merits would 
make but a very inconsiderable impres- 
sion, upon the heart of @ modern fair ; 
they neither drove their curricles nor 
sported their tandems, for as yet those 
gaudy vehicles were not even dreamt of 
—neither did they distinguish them- 
selves by their brilliancy at the table, 
and their consequent rencontres with 
watchmen, for our forefathers were of 
too pacific a disposition to need those 
guardians of the night, every soul 
throughout the town being in full spore 
before nine o'clock. Neither did they 
establish theirclaimsto gentility at the 
expense of their taylors—for as yet 
those offenders against the pockets of 
sociéty, and the tranquillity of all aspir= 
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ing young gentlemea, were unknown io 
New-Amsterdam ; every good house- 
wife made the clothes of her husband 
and family, and even the goede vrouw 
of Van Twiller himself, thought it no 
disparagement to cut out her husband’s 
linsey woolsey galligaskins. 

‘ Not but what there weré some two 
or three youngsters who manifested the 
first dawnings of what was called fire 
and spirit. Who held all labour in con- 
tempt; skulked about docks and market 
places; loitered in the sunshine ; 
squandered what littlemoney they could 
procure at hustle cap and chuck farthing, 
swore, boxed, fought cocks, and raced 
their neighbours’ horses—in short, who 
promised to be the wonder, the talk and 
abomination of the town, had not their 
stylish career been unfortunately cut 
short, by an affair of honour with a 
whipping post. 

‘ Far other, however, was the truly 
fashionable gentleman of those days— 
his dress, which served for both morn- 
ing and evening, street and drawing 
room, was a linsey woolsey coat, made, 
perhaps, by the fair hands of the mis- 
tress of his affections, and gallantly be- 
decked with abundance of large brass 
buttons.--Halfa score of breeches heigh- 
tened the proportions of his figure—his 
shoes were decorated by enormous cop- 
per buckles—a low crowned broad 
brimmed hat overshadowed his burley 
visage, and his bair dangled down his 
back in a prodigious queue of eel skin. 

‘ Thus equipped, be would manfully 
sally forth with pipe in mouth to besiege 
some fair damsel’s obdurate heart—not 
such a pipe, good reader, as that which 
Acis did sweetly tunein praise of his 
Galatea, but one oftrue delft manufac- 
ture, and furnished with a charge of 
fragrant Cow-pen tobacco. With this 
would he resolutely set himself down 
before the fortress, and rarely failed, in 
the process of time, to smoke the fair 
enemy into a surrender, upon honoura- 
ble terms. 

* Such was the happy reign of Wou- 

ter Van Twiller, celebrated in many a 
long forgotten song as the real golden 
age, the rest being nothing but counter- 
feit copper-washed coin. In that de- 
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lightful period, a sweet and holy calm 
reigned over the whole province. The 
burgomaster smoked his pipeig peace 
—the substantial solace of his domestic 
cares, after her daily toils were done, sat 
soberly at the door, with her arms cros- 
sed over her apron of snowy white, 
without being insulted by ribald street 
walkers or vagabond boys—those un- 
lucky urchins, who do so infest our 
streets, displaying under the roses of 
youth, the thorns and briars of iniquity. 
Then it was that the lover -with ten 
breeches, and the damsel with petticoats 
of half a score indulged in all the inno- 
cent endearments of virtuous love, with- 
out reproach—for what had that virtue 
to fear, which was defended by a shield 
of good linsey woolseys, equal at least 
to the sever bull hides of the invincible 
Ajax. 

‘Ah blissful,and never to be forgotten 
age ! when every thing was better than 
it hes ever been since, or ever will be 
again—when Buttermilk channel was 
quite dry at low water—when the shad 
in the Hudson were all salmon, and 
when the moon shone with a pure and 
resplendent whiteness, instead of that 
melancholy yellow light which is the 
consequence of her sickening at the 
abominations she every night witnesses 
in this degenerate city ! 


Behold the form of one of the prim- 
itive rulers of this primitive race—the 
great Willhelmus Kieft, commonly 
called William the Testy, who ascend- 
ed the Gubernatorial chair of New 
Amsterdam anno domini 1638. 

‘ He was a brisk, waspish, little old 
gentleman, who had dried and wither- 
ed away, partly through the natural pro- 
cess of years, and partly from being 
parched and burnt up by his fiery soul ; 
which blazed like a vehement rush light 
in his bosom, constantly inciting him 
to most valorous broils, altercations 
and misadventures. I have heard it 
observed by a profound and philosoph- 
ical judge of human nature, that ifa 
woman waxes fat as she grows old, the 
tenure of her life is very precarious, but 
if haply she withers, she lives for ever— 
such likewise was the case with Wil- 
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liam the Testy, who grew tougher in 
proportion as he dried. He was some 
such a little Dutchman as we may now 
and then see, stumping briskly about 
the streets of our city, in a broad skirted 
coat, with buttons nearly as large as the 
shield of Ajax, an old fashioned cocked 
hat stuck on the back of his head, and 
a caneas high as his chin. His visage 
was broad, but his features sharp, his 
nose turned up with a most petulant 
curl; his cheeks, like the regions of 
Terra de] Feugo, were scorched into a 
dusky red—doubtless in consequence 
of the neighbourhood of two fierce lit- 
tle grey eyes, through which his torrid 
soul beamed as fervently, as a tropical 
sun blazing through a pair of burning 
glasses. "The corners of his mouth 
were curiously modelled into a kind of 
fret work, nota little resembling the 
wrinkled proboscis of an irritable pug 
dog—in a word he was one of the most 
positive, restless, ugly, little men, that 
ever put himself in a passion about 
nothing. 

‘Such were the personal endowments 
of William the Testy, but it was the 
sterling riches of his mind that raised 
him to dignity and power. In his 
youth he had passed with great credit 
through a celebrated academy at the 
Hague, noted for producing finished 
scholars with a dispatch unequalled, 
except by certain of our American col- 
leges, which seem to manufacture bach- 
elors of arts, by some patent machine. 
Here he skirmished very smartly on the 
frontiers of several of the sciences, and 
made so gallant an inroad in the dead 
languages, as to bring off captive a host 
of Greek nouns and Latin verbs, togeth- 
er with divers pithy saws and apoth- 
egms, all which he constantly paraded 
in conversation and writing, with as 
much vain glory as would a triumph- 
ant general of yore display the spoils of 
the countries he had ravaged.’ 


We cannot, at present, venture upon. 
any more extracts—and yet we have 
done nothing to give our readers a 
due notion of what Knickerbocker’ 
book contains. We shall return to the 
volumes again, for we suppose we may 
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consider them as in regard to almost all 
that read this Magazine, “ as good as 
manuscript.” Enough, however, has 
been quoted to shew of what sort of 
stuff Mr. Irving’s comic pencil is com- 
posed—and enough to make all our 
readers go along with a request which 
we have long meditated, viz. that this 
author would favour us with a series of 
novels, on the plan of those of Mise 
Edgeworth, or, if he likes that better, 
of the author of Waverley, illustrative 
of the present state of Manners in the 
United States of America. 

When we think, for a moment, on 
the variety of elements whereof that 
society is every where composed 
—the picturesque mixtures of manners 
derived from German, Dutch, English, 
Scottish, Swedish, Gothic, and Celtic 
settlers,which must be observable in al- 
most every town in the republican 
territories—the immense interfusion of 
different ranks of society from all these 
quarters, and their endless varieties of 
action upon each other—the fermenta- 
tion that must every where prevail 
among these yet unsettled and unarran- 
ged atoms—ahove all, on the singulari- 
ties inseparable from the condition of 
the only half-young, half-old people in 
the world—simply as such—we cannot 
doubt that could a Smollet, a Fielding, 
or a Le Sage have seen America as she 
is, he would at once have abandoned 
every other field, and blessed himself on 
having obtained access to the true terra 
fortunata of the novelist. Happily 
for Mr. Irving that terra fortunata is. 
also to this hour a terra incognita ; 
for in spite of the shoals of bad books 
of travels that have inundated us from 
time to time, no European reader has 
ever had the smallest opportunity of 
being introduced to any thing like one 
vivid portraiture of American life, 
Mr. Irving has, as every good man, 
must have, a strong affection for his 
country ; and he is, therefore, fitted to 
draw her character con amore as well as 
con gentilezza, ‘The largeness of his 
views, in regard to politics, will secure 
him from staining his pages. with any 
repulsive air of bigotry—and the hu- 
mane and liberal nature of his opin= 
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ions in regard to subjects of a still bigh- 
er order, will equally secure him from 
still more offensive errors. 

To frame the plots of twenty novels 
can beno very heavy task to the person 
who wrote the passages we have quoted 
above—and to fill them up with char- 
acteristic details of incidents and man- 
ners, would be nothing but an amuse- 
menttohim. He has sufficiently tried 
and shewn his strength in sketches—it 
is time that we should Jook for full and 
glowing pictures at his hands. Let him 
not be discouraged by the common- 
place cant about the impossibility of 

od novels being written by young men. 
Smollet wrote Roderick Random before 
he was fiveand twenty, and assuredly 
he had not seen half so much of the 
world as Mr. Irving has done. We 
hope that we are mistaken in this point 
—but it strikes us that he writes of late, 
in a less merry mood than in the days 
of Knickerbocker andthe Salmagundi. 
If the possession of inte!lectual power 
and resources ought to make any man 
happy, that man is Washington Irving ; 
and people may talk as they please 
about the “ inspiration of melancholy,” 
but it is our firm belief that no man ever 
wrote any thing greatly worth the wri- 
ting unless under the influence of buoy- 
. antspirits. “ A cheerful mind is what 
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the muses love,” says the author of 
Ruth and Michael, and the Brothers ; 
and in theteeth of all asseverations to 
the contrary, we take leave to believe 
that my Lord Byron was never in higher 
glee than when composing the darkest 
soliloquies of his Childe Harold. The 
capacity of achieving immortality, when 
called into vivid consciousness by the 
very act of composition and passion of 
inspiration, must be enough, we should 
think, tomake any man happy. Uan- 
der such influences he may, fora time, 
we doubt not, be deaf even to the voice 
of seif-reproach, and hardened against 
the memory of guilt. The amiable and 
accomplished Mr. Irving has no evil 
thoughts or stinging recollections to fly 
from—but it is very possible that he 
may have been indulging in a cast of 
melancholy, capable of damping the 
wing even of his genius, That, like ev- 
ery other demon, must be wrestled with, 
in order to its being overcome. And 
if he will set boldly about An Ameri- 
can Tale, in three volumes, duodecimo, 
we think there is no rashness in promis- 
ing him an easy, a speedy, and a glori- 
ous victory. Perhaps all this may look 
very like impertinence, but Mr. Irving 
will excuse us, for it is, at least, well 
meant. 








THE HERMIT’S SKETCHES. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


Bees delightful sketches of Eng- 
lish manners have a mystery about 
them which we cannot penetrate even 
by guesses. The most cursory reader 
will enquire with eager curiosity by 
whom they are written. He must have 
been a votary at once of gaiety and of 
letters—conversant with all the varieties 
of society, from its lowest to the most 
exalted ranks—a trifler and a philoso- 
pher—a man of fashion, and a lover of 
the romantic. He is at home alike in 
town and in country—at Edinburgh 
and at London—and hits off with equal 
felicity the enticements of a hackney 
coachman essaying to procure passen- 
gers, and the matrimonial schemes of 


an accomplished dowager. No one 
can doubt for a moment that he has 
long been familiar with the bighest and 
most glittering circles, which he de- 
scribes with an ease so graceful, and 
satirizes with a humour so genial and 
free from gall. Yet itis equally evi- 
dent that his study of the gayest ranks 
has not injured his sympathies for those 
sorrows which are the common lot of 
his species, or for those errors which 
destroy the happiness which nature of- 
fers. Light and airy, as most of bis 
delineations are, there is more of real 
heart in them than in many works pro- 
fessedly sentimental: and he often 
makes us feel seriously and intensely, 
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while he is.captivating us by the pris- 
matic hues, in which he sets many-col- 
oured life before us. 

But we are not only puzzled to im- 
agine who could have written these 
works, but surprised at the variety of 
agreeable pictures which they contain 
of a class of society, whose peculiarities 
have long been gradually vanishing. 
We scarcely imagined that, in this de- 
generate age, the “world of fashion had 
enough of prominent characteristics left 
to furnish one volume without carica- 
ture or scandal. ‘Time was when it 
had a romance ofits own; when its 
heights required no mean ambition to 
reach them; and when its glittering 
honours were bright enough almost to 
reward a life of assiduity and toil, 
Then infinite airs and graces were re- 
quisite to retain a supremacy of fashion; 
then courtesy had something in it of the 
ideal ; then airy wit and delicate raille- 
ry were native to the drawing-room as 
to the stage ; then the art of dress was 
really one > of the fine arts, and .excell- 
ence in it was almost a proof of genius. 

Then a masquerade was a temporary 
revival of the age of chivalry. Whata 
magnificent scene was exhibited at eve- 
ry ball—what rich brocades, what high 
sparkling stomachers, what grand cir- 
cnmference of hoop, what looks of 
young beauty, heightened by the an- 
lique richoess of the draperies, what 
stately pyramids of head-dress, what 
generous restraintsofcurl! Then the 
gracious unbendings of the lofty dowsg- 
er, and the rarely bestowed smile of the 
toast of all the wits—were they not 
worth dressing or fighting for? The 
entrance of a young lady into the world, 
was an event then which excited as 
much flutter of expectation as the ap- 
pearance of a novel by the author of 
“« Waverley,” or a poem of Lord Byron, 
does in these literary times ;—and de- 
served it as well. Then taste was not 
banished to circulating libraries ;_ nor 
had elegance taken refuge i in books, and 
become a dead letter. Now, alas! the 
height of indifference is the height of 
fashion; the art of dress affords no 
scope for high fantasy ; courtesy is out 
of date ; 
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try are tales of old! The democratic 
spirit of the times may, in some degree, 
be attributed to the change. "When the 


people, at their public places of resort © 


enjoyed the spectacle of rank and beau- 
ty, filly apparelled in visible splendours, 
they were proof against arguments ‘on 
the natural equality of the species. The 
divinity that did hedge the aristocracy 
of the higher orders, was too palpable 
to be disputed. The eye was fed with 
high pageantry in repayment for the 
taxes. Now the higher orders have 
not only resigned the distinctions of 
dress, but have ceased to visit the scenes 
where they formerly condescended to 
receive and to communicate pleasure. 
They long ago deserted Ranelagh— 
they have almost cut the opera—and 
they have quite cut the theatre, “ which 
is the unkindest cut of all.” It was a glo- 
rious spectacle to see the boxes waving 
with feathers, and glittering with gems ; 
to perceive sympathy making its way 
through the rich folds of the stomacher ; 
to see the fairest eyes suffused in tears 
‘‘ which sacred pity had engendered 
there ;” to feel at once all the distinc- 
tions of rank and all the community of 
nature, the high privileges of station, 
which were a treasure to the _jipagina- 
tion, and the bigher rights of ima. 
which were set mantling in the heart. 
Surely this was better than moving ia 

cold private circles without the joy of 

being admired or excited—than loung- 

ing ata French play, or going to sleep 

at a concert of Italian music ! 

In such astate of society the produc- 
tion of these volumes required no small 
length of observation, and no low de- 
gree of ingenuity and of skill. For 
though, as we have already hinted, , 
they are not confined to that elevated. 
class of which the author is evidently a. 
member, the far larger portion of them 
is devoted to its splendid circles: all 
the varieties which it presents —its airi-. 
est vanities and minutest charms—are 
seized by the author, and pourtrayed in 
their most delicate shades. The Her- 
mit “io the Country,” indeed, catches 
as he ought more of sentiment than in 
London, and extends his views of hu-., 
manity with his horizon. He is medi-., 
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tative on the seacost, jovial in Scotland, 
and poetical in Britanny. The good 
nature of bis remarks every where is a3 


conspicuous as his good sense ; and his, 


Sketches will, we think, be almost as 
instructive as they are amusing. We 
shall give a specimen of the author’s se- 
rious style. 


ee 


LEAVING HOME. 


“IT hadjust completed my eighteenth 
year, when I received orders to join 
my regiment for the first time. The 
sash and gorget, the maiden sword, 
scarlet cloth and gold lace, had all their 
weight and attractions forme. I con- 
templated the empire which I‘ should 
have over hearts, and the preference 
which I had so often felt mortified at 
wanting,at a ball,or in a couatry circle; 
I expected to live with the best fellows 
in the world, to see a great variety of 
scenes, to be ever amused, ever chang- 
ing quarters,—to dance as it were 
through life, to the tune of the merry 
fife and drum, and to leave care and 
gloomy reflection always a day’s march 
behind me ; but above all, I longed to 
see the world, to be free, to be an un- 
controlled agent,—in a word, to be my 
own master. 

I had gone through the classics with 
some degree of atiention, was a pret- 
ty good dancer, could playa little on 
the flute, rode boldly, had read history, 
was a good shot,and considered myself, 
upon the whole, a decent sort of fellow, 
particularly as the maid servants called 
me handsome, and the village surgeon’s 
daughter had eyed me with some de- 
gree of interest. 

I had now been looking for myself 
in the gazette for six weeks ; and not 
a little proud was I to see myself in 
print, for the first time. My next im- 
patience was to be ordered to head- 
quarters ; and, when the order came, I 
was in the highest possible spirits. 
The night before I set out on my 
journey, I scarcely slept a wink. Young 
Phaeton, when importuning his father 
for the reins of that chariot which was 
fatal to his existence, was not more 
anxious than 1 was, on this occasion ; 
nor, when lie asked that sire to grant 
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his boon, as a pledge of the love which 
he bore to his mother—“ Pignora da 
Genilor, etc.” could he seek it in a 
more eager tone than I inquired “ ifto- 
morrow was the day on which I was te 
set out ?” | 

And yet I tenderly loved my parents. 
I was an only child, their prop and 
stay: I could not love them more than 
they deserved. The whole village too 
shared my affections: I felt the rela- 
tive ties of humanity and good will ; 
of brotherhood and connexion with all 
my neighbours,—domestics and all. | 
had even a‘ tenderish feeling for the 
fire-side animals of the paternal roof, 
—the poor old pointer, the dowager 
spaniel, Duchess, the invalid cat, and 
my mother’s  pet-bullifinch, Yes, 
I had rather not had to feel the 
“good bye to ye.” The shooting 
poney, I recommended to Robert's 
care ; and my setter,—poor Trusty ! 
accompanied me through many a va- 
ried and uneven path. Night came, 
and her mantle sat uneasily on me. I 
felt almost a woman’s weakness as I 
sunk upon that mother’s breast, where 

drew my first love, mingled with 
the stream of life; but I tried to be 
the soldier; and, after one dewy kiss, 
I resolved not to see her in the morn- 
ing. My father was to accompany me 
a partof the road ; and the thought of 
this was a relief to me, 

As I drew on my regimental boots, 
the only article of military uniform 
which I wore on my journey, I felt an 
elevation of mind, and seemed as if I 
were already fitto command a com- 
pany. But my Satisfaction was not 
without alloy : [had the Dulce Do- 
mum to quit; I had the village to 
look on, perhaps for the last time; I 
had to shake bands with the poor ser- 
vants, some of whom had borne my 
helpless infant form in their arms. 
This was trying. I whistled a march ; | 
but it was more like a dirge ; I tried 
a country dance: it was out of tune. 

I sent the cook to knock at my 
father’s door, an hour earlier than 
agreed on ; for time now seemed Joad- 
ed with a weight of care; and I 
resolved, albeit I was proud of my 
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appearance, not to be seen by my 
kind neighbours. I therefore gave 
keepsakes to ail the servants, and wrote 
a letter for the surgeon’s daughter. 

My dear father appeared ;_ it was a 
great ease to my state of mind. I 
shook him heartily by the hand, tried 
to look gay, and brushed over the 
threshold of the door. The old nurse 
insisted upon kissing me: she was 
aged and ugly, but a good woman, and 
somehow she had a right to this em- 
brace. I gave it her heartily, look- 
ing, however, jealously around: nobo- 
dy saw me but the family, else should 
I have blushed. “ The Capiain to kiss 
an ugly old woman ! fie for shame.” 

We were now at the end of the 
village. I dreaded the sight of my 
mother at the window; so I never 
looked back until out of sight of the 
house. I was now to take a last 
look at this rustic assemblage of houses, 
They danced tremulously in a tear, in 
my eye ; but I cleared up with such a 
hoarse and monstrous hem that the 
echo of the church-yard, which return- 
ed it to me, terrified me with the sound. 
— All this time my father and I. had 
not exchanged a word; he looked 
thoughtful, and as if he had had a sleep- 
less night. 

The morning was beautiful, and I 
never saw my native scene in such glow- 
ing colours before. ‘There seemed to 
be a peculiar grace in the antique bel- 
fry of the church; and the stiff se- 
pulchral yews were gilded with the 
sun-beam. Obituary sculpture might 
have caused me some serious reflection. 
But my mind dwelt not on the past; 
nor were any doubts and fears as to 
the future, unfolded to my view.— 
How many a departed bliss now leaves 
bit its monumental memento in my 
heart! how many prospects have van- 
ished like the days of my ancestors ! 
how many a brave comrade in arms 
now lies in his narrow bed, and upon 
his earthy pillow !—but let us retura to 
my father. 

*“ We had better dismount and walk 
a little,” said he to me, in a kind affec- 
tionate tone. ‘* The weather is beau- 
tifully fine; we have a long day be- 
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fore us ; and I can return in the cool of 
the evening. I should like to have as 
much of your company as I can ; and 
you will not always have your old 
father for your companion.” We alight- 
ed accordingly, and gave our horses to 
the servant who had charge of my lug- 
gage. I wasto proceed in the mail 
from the first stage. 

We now turned off the high road, 
and skirted a beautiful wood, ‘crossed 
some adjacent fields, and pursued the 
course of the river, by the feot-path 


-for some miles.—My father folded his 


arm in mine with a peculiar degree of 
friendship, familiarity, and tenderness ; 
and I never hung on the discourse of 
any one with so much attention, either 
before or since, He evidently tried to 
amuse my mind, and to cheat the way 
and beguile the time by his conversa- 
tion ; and he succeeded to a charm. 
We saw the vertical sun ere we thought 
morning midway gone ; and his declia- 
ing ray surprized us ere we thonght it 
two hours after, 

“ Let us dine together, mp dear boy,” 
said he, with so much of the good 
fellow in his air and accent, that I re- 
gretted that he was not more my own 
age, and going to join the army with 
me. I assented with delight. * There 
is scarcely any night,” said he, “ now ; 
and I must ride home the harder 
for it.” 

Thrice had he essayed to part with 
me, before this proposal: I saw the 
motion pass in his mind ; but bis heart 
failed him: his steps hung on mine, 
and his affections lingered with me, 
and were loth to part. He looked at 
his watch on alighting from his pony, 
as much as to say, “ a short walk, and 
then.” Next, when fatigued, he sat 
down on a bank, and seemed deter- 
mined to shake hands, and to bid 
adieu ;—but he could not. He then 
remounted, and proposed riding on to 
dinner, in the cool of the evening. 
My heart placed all these debts of gra- 
titude to hjs account, 

He had another object, however, ia 
this confidential walk ; in this pro- 
tracted journey together. He wished 
to give me a great deal of good advice, 
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and that advice was offered and de- 
livered to me more like a brother and 
@ comrade, a companion and a friend, 
than a parent, or one set in authority 
over me,—more like the man prone to 
error and failing like myself, than one 
to whom age and experience had giv- 
en so decided a superiority. 

On how many useful subjects did 
he give me his cool and uopresuming 
counsel! How fraught with honour, 
sentiment, and delicacy were his pa- 
ternal admonitions! In how many 
instances of life have his precepts and 
warnings, upheld and prevented me 
from evil! How often has a retrospect 
of that happy hour been a benefit to 
me in my passage through life ! 

We parted, precipitately at last ; 
for the mail-coach-horn relieved us 
from those achings of the bosom which 
a first separation from those who are 
dear to us naturally produces. 

That parent, alas! is now no more! 
I have been the support of his sad 
relict; but I have no longer that 
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brotherly father to hang upon my arm, 
to pledge mein the convivial cup, to 
interest himself in every circumstance 
concerning my welfare in this chequer- 
ed scene “of life, nor to recur to, for 
advice, in difficulty or distress. 

Often have I, in different climates 
and novel scenes, in distant and 
doubtful cireumstance, pondered upon 
this opening scene of life, with a me- 
lancholy sensibility, which has ming- 
led sweets and bitterness so intimately 
together, that not to have been sad, 
would be double wretchedness, since 
sadly sweet was the very essence 
of reflection. 

Even at the moment that I am writ- 
ing these lines, it seems as if my fath- 
er’s shade hovered near me—as if I 
were wrapt and covered all over in 
affection’s mantle. Farewell, dear 
scenes ! I shall never behold ye more! 
yet must memory itself perish, ere ye 
fade from the heart of 

Tue Hermit in tue Country. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF INSECTS. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


We wonder at a thousand insect forms, 

These hatched, and those resuscitated worms, 

New life ordained, and brighter scenes to share, 

Once prone on earth, now buoyant upon air. 
Cowper. 


—_— arrangements of insects 


have been made by naturalists, 

the principal of which we shall just 
glance at before we proceed to explain 
the Linnean system. Swammerdam 
and Ray founded their arrangements 
on the different changes which insects 
undergo, and distribute them into four 
great divisions, agreeably to the differ- 
ent forms under which they appear ; 
Valisnieri has also distributed them in- 
to four orders, but according to their 
habitation ; arranging together in one 
group such as inhabit plants ; placing 
in another, those that live in the water ; 
and ina third, such as conceal them- 
selves under the earth or sand ; re- 
serving for his last division, those that 


inhabit the bodies of other animals. 
All those systems are defective, in hav- 
ing too few divisions of a class of ani- 
mals so extremely numerous ; the last, 
however, is liable to an imperfection 
of another kind, because many insects 
change their habitation at the moment 
of their metamorphosis. Some are at 
first aquatic, but, after their transform- 
ation, are seen inhabiting the trees and 
plants; many of the subterraneous in- 
sects in like manner rise into the air as 
soon as they arrive at their winged state. 

The system of Fabricius is built upon 
the extraordinary variety which exists 
in the structure of the mouth in differ- 
ent tribes of insects. But the distinc- 
tion is not sufficiently obvious for a 
general classification, Other natural- 
ists have thrown out from the pro- 
vince of insects many of those intro- 
duced into ihe apterous order of Lin- 
neus. ‘This has been especially done 
by Cuvier and Latreille, who have 
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formed a new and an eighth order of 
the cancer, monoculus, and oniscus 
tribes, under the name of Crustacea ; 
while Lamarck is dissatisfied that the 
spider should be regarded as an insect, 
and continued in the same _ class. 
The Linnzan arrangement is imper- 
fect, but where shail we stop if we 
change it? 





ORDER I.—COLEOPTERA. 


Some a twofold apparatus share, 

Natives of earth ,and habitants of air ; 

Like warriors stride, oppressed with shining mail, 

But furled, beneath, their silken pennons veil : 

Deceived, our fellow reptile we admire, 

His bright endorsement, and compact attire, 

When lo! the latent springs of motion play, 

And rising lids diselose the rich inlay ; 

The tissued wing its folded membrane frees, 

And with blithe quavers fans the gath’ring breeze ; 

Elate tow’rds Heav’n the beaut’ous wonder flies, 

And leaves the mortal wrapped in deep surprise. 
Brooke. 


The Coleoptera havea hollow hor- 
ny case, under which the wings are 
folded when not in use. ~ The princi- 
pal genera are :—1. Scurabeus, beet- 
les.—2. Lucanus, stag-beetle.—3. Der- 
mestes,—4. Coccinella, lady-bird.—5. 
Curculio, weevil.—6. Lampyris, glow- 
worm.—7. Meloe, Spanish fly.—8. 
Staphylinus —9. Forficula, ear-wig. 

Like other winged insects, all the 
beetles live for some time in the form 
of caterpillars, or grubs : 


See the proud giant of the beetle race ; 

What shining arms his polished limbs enchase ! 

Like some stern warrior formidably bright 

His steely sides reflect a gleaming light : 

Onhis large forehead spreading horns he wears, 

And high in air the branching antlers bears : 

O’er many an inch extends his wide domain, 

And his rich treasury swells with hoarded grain. 
Barbauld. 


It is here worthy of remark, that 
the same animals, when in the state of 
caterpillars, live in a different manner, 
and feed on substances of a very dif- 
ferent kind from those they consume 
after their transformation into flies. 
The caterpillars of the garden-beetle, 
cockchafer, &c. lead a solitary life, 
under ground, and consume the roots 
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of plants. Those of others feed upon 
putrid carcases, every kind of flesh, 
dried skins, rotten wood, dung, and 
the small insects called pucerons, OF 
vine-fretters. But after their transfor- 
mation into flies, many of the same 
animals, which formerly fed upon dung 
ana patrid carcases, are nourished by 
the purest nectareous juices extracted 
from fruits and flowers. The crea- 
tures themselves, with regard to what 
may be termed individual animation, 
have suffered no alteration. But the 
fabric of their bodies, their instruments 
of motion,and the organs by which they 
take their food, are materially changed. 
This change of structure, tho’ the ani- 
mals retain their identity, produces the 
greatest diversity in their manners, their 
economy,and the powers of their bodies, 

The scarabeus melolontha, or com- 
mon chaffer, well known in this and 
other countries, flies at dusk with a 
rash and noisome impulse ; lives upon 
the first budding leaves of the elm tree, 
and, when caught, is olten tormented 
by children, who, placing a paper fixed 
with a pin at one of their legs, enjoy 
the cruel pleasure to see them turn 
round a piece of wood! It is a great 
pity, that in our earliest days we are 
not properly taught, that pleasure to 
one of the ereation should never be 
sought out of the pain felt by another. 
There is a sort of barbarityin torment- 
ing animals, which is too often indul- 
ged in infants, and is generally the 
sad prognostic of a tyrannical dispo- 
sition, which grows and increases by 
degrees. Who ever thought that the 
boy; who, in the palace of the Caesars, 
amused himself with the ennocent pas- 
time of torturing common flies with a 
pin, would, when a man, order his 
mother to death, and set fire to the im- 
perial town of Rome? In these pue- 
rile trifles were concealed the dreadful 
stamina of the most execrable and most 
wanton cruelty, 

Many caterpillars, previous to their 
transformation, live even in a different 
element. The ephemeron fly, when in 
the caterpillar state, lives no less than 
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three years in the water, and extracts 
its nourishment from earth and clay. 
After transformation, this animal sel- 
dom exists longer than one day, during 
which myriads of eggs are deposited on 
the surface of the water. These eggs 
produce worms or caterpillars, and the 
same process goes perpetually round. 





ORDER II.—HEMIPTERA, 


Some multipede, earth’s leafy verdure creep, 
Or on the pool’s new mantling surface play, 
And rangea drop, as whales may range the sea : 
Or ply the rivulet with supple oars, 
And oft, amphibious, course the neighb’ring shores ; 
Or shelt’ring, quit the dank inclement sky, 
And condescend to lodge where princes lie ; 
There tread the ceiling, an inverted floor, 
And from its precipice depend secure : 
Or who nor creep, nor fly, nor walk, nor swim, 
But claim new motion with peeuliar limb, 
Successive spring with quick elastic bound, 
And thus transported pass the refluent ground. 
Or who ail native vehicles despise, 
And buoyed upon their own inventions rise ; 
Shoot forth the twine, their light aeriel guide, 
And, mounting o’er the distant zenith, ride. 
Brooke. 

Insects of the second order have 
four wings, but the upper pair, instead 
of being hard and horny, rather re- 
semble fine vellum. ‘They cover the 
body horizontally, and do not meet in 
a direct line, forming a ridge or suture, 
as in the beetle tribe. The whole of 
this order are furnished with a proboscis 
or trunk for extracting their food. 
The principal genera are :—1. Blatta, 
cock roach.—2. Gryllus, locust, grass- 
hopper.—3. Fulgora, lantern-fly.—4. 
Cimer, bug, &e. 

The blutia, or cock-roach, is an ani- 
mal which avoids the light, and is par- 
ticularly fond of meal, bread, putrid 
bodies, and the roots of plants. It fre- 
quents baker’s shops and cellars, and 
flies the approach of danger with great 
swiftness. ‘I'he head of the mantis, or 
camel-cricket, appears, from its continu- 
al nodding motion, to be slightly attach- 
ed tothe thorax. This issect is re- 
garded by the Africans as a sacred ani- 
mal; because it frequently assumes a 
praying or supplicating posture, by 
resting on its hind feet, and elevating 
and folding the first pair.—The gryllus 
comprehends a number of species, some 
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of which are called grasshoppers, others 
locusts, and others crickets. The cat- 
erpillars of the grylli have a great resem- 
blance to the perfect insects, and, in 
general, live under ground. Many of 
these insects feed upon the leaves of 
plants, Others, which live in houses, 
prefer bread, and every kind of farina- 
ceous substance.—The foreheads of 
several of the genus, called fulgora, 
or lantern-fly,* especially of those that 
inhabit China, and other hot climates, 
emita very lively shining light during 
the night, which often alarms those 
who are unacquainted with the cause 
of the appearance. To this insect 
Thomson alludes in his view of the 
torrid zone :— 


From Menam’s orient stream, that nightly shines 
With insect lamps. 


And Mrs. Barbauld :— 


Some shoot like living stars, athwart the night, 
And scatter from their wings a vivid light, 

To guide the Indian to his tawny loves, 

As thro’ the woods with cautious steps he moves. 


The caterpillars of some of the genus 
called cicada, or flea-locust, discharge a 
kind of froth or saliva from the pores 
of the body, under which they con- 
ceal themselves from the rapacity of 
birds and other enemies.—The papa, 
or water scorpion, frequents stagnant 
waters, It lives chiefly on aquatic in- 
sects, and is exceedingly voracious.— 
Many species of the cimex, or bug, 
feed upon the juices of plants, and 
others upon the blood of animals. 
Some of them are found in waters, 
and others frequent houses, among 





* THE FIRE FLY. 


When the Snn, with garish eye 
Like Pleasure spreads his splendours bright, 
Then thy beams unheeded lie, 
Unseen thy pale, thy purer light, 
Fire-fly !| Fire-fly ! 
But when the elouds dissolve in rain, 
And night enshrouds the world in gloom : 
Like Hope, thou sparklest bright again, 
And deepest shades thy rays illume, 
Fire fly! Fire-fly ! 
Thus Pleasure’s false and fickle light 
Fades like dim Evening’s transient rays ; 
But virtue cheers Misfortune’s night, 
As cheers the gloom thy radiant blaze, 
Fire-fly | Fire-fly ! 
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which, though it wants wings, is the 
bed-bug, a pestiferous insect, which 
is too well known, and too generally 
diffused. The bugs differ from other 
insects by their softuess ; and most of 
them emit a very fetid smell.—T he in- 
sect called aphis, or tree-louse, is very 
common. ‘There are a great many 
species, denominated from the trees and 
plants which they infest: they are vivi- 
parous ig summer, and oviparous in 
autumn. Numbers of those called 
vine-fretters are devoured by the ants, 
On account, itis supposed, of a sweet 
liquor with which their bodies are per- 
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petually moistened. The caterpillars 
of the chermes have six feet, and are 
generally covered with a hairy or wool- 
ly substance, The winged insects 
leap or spring with great agility, and 
infest a number of different trees and 
plants: the females, by means of a 
tube at the termination of their bodies, 
insert their eggs under the surface of the 
leaves, and the worms, when hatched, 
give rise to those tubercles, or galls, 
with which the leaves of the ash, the fir, 
and other trees, are sometimes almost 
entirely covered, 
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N Monday morning,June 19,1820, 

at 8 o'clock, died, at his house, 
Spring Grove, near Hounslow, the 
venerable President of the Royal Soci- 
ety, the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Baaks, 
G. C. B. &. &e. Ke. The loss to 
science by the demise of this excellent 
man and liberal patron will be long and 
severely felt. It will be recollected, 
that when it was determined to send 
Captain Cook on his first voyage round 
the globe, Sir Joseph Banks, then a 
young man, whose ardent mind glow- 
ed with a love of science and of ingen- 
lous enterprise, determined to accom- 
pany him. His liberal spirit and gen- 
erous curiosity were regarded with ad- 
miration, aud every convenience from 
the Government was readily supplied to 
render the circumstances of the voyage 
as comfortable as possible. Far, how- 
ever, from soliciting any accommoda- 
tion that might occasion expense to 
Governmeat, Mr. Banks was ready to 
contribute largely out of his own pri- 
vate fortune towards the general pur- 
poses of the Expedition. He engaged 
as his Director in natural history dur- 
ing the voyage, and as the companion 
of his researches, Dr. Solander, of the 
the British Museum, a Swede by birth, 
and one of the most eminent pupils of 
Linnzus, whose scientific merits had 
been his chief recommendation to pa- 
tronage in England. He also took 
with him two draughtsmen, one to de- 


lineate views and figures, the other to 
paint subjects of natural history. A 
secretary and four servants formed the 
rest of his suite. He took care to pro- 
vide likewise the necessary instruments 
for his intended observations, with con- 
veniences for preserving such specimens 
as he might collect of natural or arti- 
ficial objects, and with stores to be dis- 
tributed in the remote isles he was go- 
ing to visit, for the improvement of the 
condition of savage life. In the course 
of the voyage dangers were encounter- 
ed of no ordinary magnitude. On the 
coast of Terra del Fuego in an excur- 
sion to view the nataral productions of 
the country, Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. 
Soiander had nearly perished in a storm 
of snow. After passing a night on 
land, amid the storm, they at last, and 
with much difficulty, made their way 
back to the beach, and were received 
on board the ship; but three of the 
persons who accompanied them were 
lost. Shortly after his return from 
this voyage, Sir Joséph, in company 
with his friend Dr. Solander, visited 
Iceland. A_ rich harvest of new 
knowledge and of specimens compen- 
sated for the toils and expense of this 
scientific adventure. They afterwards 
visited the Western Islands of Scot- 
land ; and among other things worthy 
of notice, they discovered the columna 


stratification of the rocks surrounding 


the caves of Staffa; a phenomenon 
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till then unobserved by Naturalists, 
but was no sooner made known in a 
description by Sir J. Banks, than it be- 
came famous among men of science 
throughout Europe. In 1777, when 
Sir John Pringle retired from the Pres- 
idency of the Royal Society, Sir Jos- 
eph Banks was elected to fili the vacant 
chair; and never perhaps has it been 
filled with more honour to the individ- 
ual, or more advantage to the interests 
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of science. His time, his wealth, (which 
was a princely fortune,) his influence, 
histalents, an incomparable library of 
science and art ; knowledge and judg- 
ment to advise ; affability to conciliate 
and encourage ; generosity to assist ; 
all in short of which he possessed, and 
it was all something either of goodness 
or greatness, he made the patrimony of 
the studious and learned, not of his own 
country alone, but of the whole world, 











VARIETIES. 


From the English Magazines, July 1820. 


NABBING A LION. 
d hye people of Doomansansa, a 
town on the banks of the Gambia, 

suffered intolerable annoyance from the 
depredations of a fierce and enormous 
hon. Their forbearance being exhaus- 
ted, indubitable courage enkindled 
within the bosoms of men and boys, 
and even women, timid by nature, 
grew valiant in desperation ; and mul- 
titudes, rushing from the peaceful surf, 
where they reared their little ones, urg- 
ed their spouses to oppose this cruel de- 
stroyer of their cattle, and offered all the 
assistance they could render. ‘The 
men, embracing their wives, enjoined 
them to return, and collect the children 
at the Bentang, holding themselves in 
readiness to defend the helpless babes, 
in case the monster should break away 
from their pursuit, Each man, armed 
with his best fowling-piece and choicest 
assingay, proceeded in search of the 
common enemy. ‘They found him 
concealed in a thicket, and were so for- 
tunate as to wound him in such a man- 
ner that, in attempting to spring upon 
his assailants, he fell down among the 
grass, and was unable to rise. Still, io 
his painful writhings, he manifested 
such signs of vigour, and his glaring 
eye-balls flashed with fire so tremen- 
dous, that the most intrepid warriors 
deemed it fool-hardy to approach him : 
yet, as some white men have done, 

they sought to conceal these precautions 
under a shew of heroism, and held a 
consultation concerning the means for 
taking their prize alive. This capture 
would furnish a glorious evidence of 


“was instantly adopted. 


their prowess ; they could cure the lion 
of his wounds; they could tame him 
while convalescent, and turn their en- 
terprize to great pecuniary advantage 
by taking the animal to the coast, where 
he might be sold at a high price to the 
white traders. 

While all proposed one plan, ap- 
proved only by the speaker or a few 
partizans, an old warrior proffered what 
he affirmed must be aa infallible device, 
This scheme was tostripa roof of 
its thatch, and to carry the bamboo 
frame (the pieces of which are well se- 
cured by thongs), and to throw this 
cage over the lion. Ifin marching u 
to him he attempted to spring, they had 
nothing to do but to drop the roof over 
themselves, and to fire at the monster 
through the rafters. This expedient 
As by magic, 
a hut was unroofed, and the lion-hunte 
ers, each bearing a cocked fusil in one 
hand, and part of the bamboo fabric on 
his shoulder, undauntedly strided up to 
the panting beast. But when they 
came so near as to feel the air agitated 
by the lashing of his tail, and the fierce 
glances of his eyes darted upon them, 
they thought it prudentto provide for 
their own safety by covering their clo- 
sed ranks with the roof. ‘The lion, re- 
stored to all the strength of his elastic 
sinews, was unhappily too nimble for 
them: making a sudden bound, he got 
into the midst of his foes just as the 
roof was let down; and being caught 
in the same trap, the lion devoured 
them at full leisure, to the unspeakable 
grief, dismay, and mortification of the 
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spectators. It is dangerous to tell this 
story at Doomansansa ; for it bas be- 
come a subject of derision in the neigh- 
bouring countries, among whom it is 
proverbial, that the Doomansansas are 
never content with killing the lion— 
they must seize him alive. 


FEMALE LOQUACITY. 

In the antient tenures of land in this 
country, it was one of the properties of 
a feud, that it could not be held by 
women, and the reason assigned is, 
“that the lord could not employ them 
in military duties, for which alone feuds 
were given ; for they could neither han- 
dle arms, which was the proper service 
of vassals, nor could a woman he ad- 
mitted into the counsels of the lord, 
since she could not\ keep a secret.” — 
**Cum que audit reticere nesciat.”— 
Crag. de Jure Feud, 48, 50. This 
impeachment of female taciturnity is, 
I imagine, much older than our feudal 
tenures. Indeed Crag. might have bor- 
rowed his reasons for their exclusion 
from Juvenal, who, in the sixth satire, 
furnishes him with both, 

“ Quem prestare potest mulier galeata prdorem.,”’ 
———"* omnis 
Turba tacet, nee causidicus, nec preco loquatur, 
Altera nec mulier.”’—v. 437. 
COFFINS. 

Thomas Camberworth, knight of the 
diocese of Lincoln, by his last will, 
made in the year 1450, thus provides 
for bis funeral ;—* Furst, I gyf my 
sawl to Gode, my Lord and my Re- 
demptur, and my wrechid body to be 
beryd in a chitte” (i, e. shrowd) “with- 
out any kyste” (i.e. coffin), “ip the 
north yle of the parish kirke of Somere- 
thy,” &c.—Ex Reg. Epise. Line. 
There is now preserved in the parish 
church of Whitwell, in Derbyshire, one 
of the vchicles in which bodies were 
carried to the place of interment before 
the use of coflins. 


DREAMING. 

Mr. Andrew Carmichael has pub- 
lished a very ingenious theory of dream- 
ing. He enumerates no fess than seven 
different states of sleeping and waking— 
1. When the entire brain and nervous 
system are buried in sleep; then there 
is a total exemption from dreaming. 
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2. Whensome of the mental organs 
are awake, and all the senses are asleep; 
then dreams occur, and seem to be real- 
ities. 3. When the above condition 
exists, and the nerves of voluntary mo- 
tion are also in a state of wakefulness ; 
then may occur the rare phenomenon 
of somnambulism. 4. When one of 
the senses is awake, with some of the 
mental organs; then we may be con- 
scious, during our dream, of its illusory 
nature. 5. When some of the mental 
organs are asleep, and two or more sen- 
ses awake; then wecan attend to ex- 
ternal impressions, and notice the grad- 
ual departure of our slumbers. 6. 
When we are totally awake, and in fall 
possession oi all our faculties and pow- 
ers. 7. When under these circumstan- 
ces we are so occupied with mental op- 
erations as not to attend to the impres- 
sions of external objects; and then our 
reverie deludes us hke a dream, 
POETIC FESTIVAL. 

The congress of bards, which was to 
have taken place at Wrexham in 
August, is, in consequence of the cor- 
Onation, postponed to ‘th xe second week 
in September. 

SHERBET. 

It it not generally known that this 
beverage, so often mentioned with praise 
in Arabic poetry, is neither more nor 
less than a decoction of oatmeal aud su- 
gar, seasoned when cold with rose water. 


PRECIOUS STONES. 
A diamond said to be worth 20,000/. 
and consequently one of the largest in 
the world, was among the spoils of the 
Peishwa, and is now in the East India 
Company’s treasury, to be sold for the 
benefit of the captors. It was brought 
to England by the ship York, A block 
of amethyst, or rather a mass of ame- 
thysts, bas been sent from Brazil to Cal- 
cutta. This extraordinary specimen is 
four feet in circumference, and weiglis 
98 pounds. Itis in its rough state, 
and coygsists of more than 50 irregular 
columns, smooth, transparent, purpie 
and white, shooting up like crystals 
from a common matrix. 
CHAMPAGNE. 
This celebrated wine is indebted for 
iis characteristic properties to the pres- 
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ence of carbonic acid. It produces 
rapid intoxication, in consequence of 
the alcohol, which is suspended in, or 
combined with, this gas, being thus ap- 
plied in a sudden and very divided 
state toa larger extent of nervous sur- 
face: for the same reason its effects 
are as transitory as it is sudden. 


THE PRESENT EMPEROR OF MOROCCO. 


The following anecdote serves to 
shew the high wisdom of the emperor of 
Morocco. 

A Jew had ordered a French mer- 
chant tofurnish him with a considera- 
ble quantity of black beaver hats, green 
shawls, and red silk stockings. When 
the articles were ready for delivery the 
Jew refused to receive them. Being 
brought before the Emperor, who, as 
it is well known, administers justice 
himself, he denied having given the 
order, and maintained that he did not 
even know the French merchant. ** Have 
you any witnesses ?” said the Emperor 
tothe Frenchman. “No.” “So much 
the worse for you ; you should have 
taken care to have had witnesses :— 
you may retire.” ‘The poor merchant, 
completely ruined, returned home in 
despair. He was, however, soon 
alarmed by a noise in the street; he 
ran to see what it was. A numerous 
multitude were following one of the 
Emperor’s officers, who was making 
the following proclamation at all the 
cross-roads :—** Every Jew, who with- 
in four and twenty hours after this pro- 
clamation, shall be found in the streets 
without a black beaver hat on his 
head, a green shaw! round his neck, 
aod red silk stockings on his legs, shall 
be immediately seized, and conveyed 
to the first court of our palace, to be 
there flogged to death.” ‘The chil- 
dren of Israel all thronged to theFrench 
merchant, and before evening the arti- 
cles were purchased at any price he 
chose todemand for them. After this, 
who will presume to question the sover- 
eignty of the monarchs of Morocco. 

PICHEGRU. 

The following is another trait of jus- 

tice. When General Pichegru entered 


Maestricht, he experienced some diffi- 
culty in obtaining quarters for his troops. 
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A merchant, who considered himself 
very patriotic, called on him and gave 
him a listof Orangists, who had sol- 
diers quartered on them, though not in 
sufficient numbers, in the opinion of 
this demagogue, who wished that the 
aristocrais should have their houses fil- 
led with troops, from the cellar to the 
garret, “1am obliged to you for this 
information,” said Pichegru; ‘and 
have they sent you any soldiers, citi- 
zen?” * Yes, general.” “ How ma- 
ny?” Four.” “That will do.” 
The merchant had no sooner returned 
home, than forty more soldiers arrived, 
and took possession of his house. He 
hastened back to the general to inform 
him that some mistake had taken place. 
“ Ohoo,” said Pichegru, “I only re- 
moved my men from those vile Orang- 
ists, who | knew would ill treat them, 
to place them in the house of a patriot 
like you, where Iam sure they will be 
received hospitably.” 
PHILOSOPHIC GIRL. 

The Italian journals mention that a 
young lady, only 13 years of age, nam- 
ed Maria Catherina Gherardi, a native 
of Serola, lias maintained in public a se- 
ries of philosophic theses, in Latin. 

INGENIOUS AUTOMATON. 

A Germay journal asserts, that an ar- 
tist at Cemberg, in Prussia, has con- 
structed a watch which imitates the ku- 
man voice, and answers questions in 
German and Polish ; besides execu- 
ting musical airs, 

SHERRY. 

The name sec, corruptly written sack, 
signifies dry ; the sec wine prepared at 
Xeres, in Spain, is called, according to 
our orthography, sherris, or sherry. 
In the manufacture of this wine, lime* 
is added to the grapes; a circumstance, 
observes Dr. Macculloch apparently con- 
ducive toits well-known dry quality,and 
which probably acts by neutralizing a 
portioa of malice, or tartaric acid. 

ATMOSPHERIC PHENOMENA. 

‘The most striking difference in the 

results of the atmospheric phenomena, 





* The sack of Shakspeare was probably sherry; a 
conjecture which receives additional streng:h from 
the following passage :—“ Falstaff. You rogue, 
here’s lime in this saek too : there is nothing but rogte- 
ry to befound in villainous man: yet a coward is 
worse than a cup of sack with lime init: a villain- 
ous coward !” 
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for the last two years, is in the number 
of meteors (some of them of a large 
size): of 121, no less than 95 appear-, 
ed in the evenings of July, August, and 
September, the three hottest months in 
the last year, It may, therefore, be 
inferred, that they are generated by 
heat in an atmosphere highly charged 
with electric matter. 
NAUTICAL IMPROVEMENT. 

We congratulate the public on the 
application of a simple mechanical ap- 
paratus to impel boats, instead of oars. 
It consists of the machinery of steam- 
vessels. but the moving power is the 
hand applied to a windlass, Boats 
were first used on this principle with 
success on Whit-Monday, between 
London and Greenwich. The labour 
is much less than that of oars, and the 
impulse of the boat through the water 
much increased in swiftness. 


LADY MORGAN, 
_Among the numerous Travellers who have 
visited Italy since the restoration, we have 
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reason to believe that no one has been admit- 
ted so unreservedly to inspect the interior of 
its social and political machinery, as Lady 
Morgan; her amusing delineations of France 
having procured for her a more complete in- 
timacy and confidence abroad, than have 
been enjoyed by other Travellers. It is 
therefore with much satisfaction that we no- 
tice the announcement of a work, which 
will contain the observations collected by 
this distinguished Lady during her two years 
absence from England. 
TO DESTROY CATERPILLARS. 

A gardener at Glasgow practises a 
mode of destroying caterpillars, which 
he discovered by accident. A piece of 
woollen rag had been blown by the 
wind into a current bush, and when ta- 
ken out was found covered by these 
leaf-devouring insects. He immediate- 
ly placed peices of woollen cloth in ev-~ 
ery bush in his garden, ang. found next 
day that the caterpillars had universal- 
ly taken to them for shelter. In this 
way he destroys many thousands every 


morning, 
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A SONNET, 
From the Third Chapter of Habakkuk. 


FROM Teman’s height the Lord the right’ous came: 
From Param’s mount appear’d the vision dread : 
His beaming glories o’er the Heav’n were spread, 
And Earth was fill’d with high Jehovah’s fame. 
His brightness dazzled as the lightning-flame, 
While burning coals beneath his feet were shed ; 
He gaz’d, and lo! the parting nations fled : 

He stood, and measur’d Earth’s affrighted frame. 
The mountains saw,and trembled at thy nod ; 
The deep receded from th’ appalling sight : 

At thy superior blaze, thy fearful God ; 

The sun, the moon, withdrew their fainting light : 
O’er paths of fire thy flaming arrows trod, 

And, as the morning, beam'd thy falchion bright ! 
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TO AUTUMN. 


By John Keats. 


SEASON of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sur ; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eves run ; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core ; 
To swell the gourd,and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel}; to set budding more, 
And stil) more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days wil! never cease, 


For Summer has o’er-brimm’d their clammy 
cells. 





Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store ? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 

Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ; 

Or ona half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, 

Drows’d with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers ; 

And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 

Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 
Or by a cyder-press, with patient look, 
Thou watchest the Jast oozings hours by hours. 

Where are the songs of Spring ? Ay, where are they ? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too,— 

While barred clouds bloom the sof't-dying day, 

And touch the stubble-plains with rosey hue ; 

Then in a wailful choir the small goats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies : 

And full-grown lambs Joud bieat from hilly bourn ; 
Hedge crickets sing ; and now with treble soft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden croft; 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 





THE KITTEN, 


F By Joanna Baillie, 

WANTON drole, whose harmless play 
Beguiles the rustic’s closing day, 
When drawn the evening fire about, 
Sit aged Croneand thoughtless Lout, 
And child upon his three-foot stool, 
Waiting till his supper cool ; 
And Maid whose cheek outblooms the rose, 
As bright the blazing faggot glows, 
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Who, bending to the friendly light, 
Plies her task with busy sleight ;- 
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Nor ebides thee on thy wicked watch 
The ends of ravelled skein to catch, 


Come, show thy tricks and sportive graces, But lets thee have thy wayward will, 


Thus cireled round with merry faces. 
Backward coil’d and crouching low, 

With glaring eye-bails watch thy foe, 

The housewife’s spindle whirling round, 

Or thread, or straw, that on the ground 

Its shadow throws, by urchin sly 

Held out to jure thy roving eye ; 

Then, onward stealing, fiereely spring 

Upon the futile, faithless thing. 

Now, wheeling round with bootless skill, 

Thy bo-peep tail provokes thee still, 

As oft beyond thy curving side 

Its jetty tip is seen to glide ; 

Till from thy centre starting far, 

Thou sidelong rear’st with rump in air, 

Erected stiff, and gait awry, 

Like Madam in her tantrums high : 

Though ne’er a Madam of them all, 

Whose silken kirtle sweeps the hall, 

More varied trick and whim displays, 

To catch the admiring stranger’s gaze. 
Doth power in measured verses dwell, 

All thy vagaries wild totell? 

Ah no ! the start, the jet, the bound, 

The giddy seampe r round and round, 

With leap, and jerk, and high curvet, 

And many a whirling somerset, 

(Permitted by the modern Muse 

Expression technical to use,) 


These mock the deftest rhymester’s skill, 


But poor in art, though rich in will. 
The featest tumbler, stage-bedight, 
To thee is buta clumsy wight, 
Who every limb and sinew strains 
To do what costs thee little pains, 
For which, I trow, the gaping crowd 
Requites him oft with plaudits loud ; 
But, stopped the while thy wanton play, 
Applauses, too, thy feats repay ; 
For then beneath some urchin’s hand, 
With modest pride thou tak’st thy stand, 
While many a stroke of fondness glides 
Along thy back and tabby sides. 
Dilated swells thy glossy fur, 
And loudly sings thy busy pur ; 
As timing well the equal sound, 
Thy clutching feet bepat the ground, 
And a!! their harmless claws disclose, 
Like prickles of an early rose : 
While softly from thy whiskered cheek 
Thy half-closed eyes peer mild and meek. 
But, not alone by cottage fire 
Do rusties rade thy feats admire ; 
The learned sage, whose thoughts explore 
The widest range of human lore, 
Or, with unfettered fancy, fly 
Through airy heights of poesy, 
Pausing, smiles with altered air 
‘To see thee climb his elbow chair, 
Or, struggling on the mat below, 
Hold warfare with his slipper’d toe. 
The widow’d dame, or lonely maid, 
Who in the still but cheerless shade 
Of home unsoeial, spends her age, 
And rarely turns a lettered page ; 
Upon her hearth for thee lets fall 
The rounded cork or paper ball, 


Perplexing oft her sober skill. 
Even he, whose mind of gloomy bent, 
In lonely tower or prison pent, 
Reviews the wit of former days, 
And \oaths the world and a!lits ways ; 
What time the lamp’s unsteady gleam 
Doth rouse him from his moody dream, 
Feels as thou gambol’st round his seat, 
His heart with pride less fiercely beat, 
And smiles, a link in thee to find 
That joins him still to living kind. 
Whence hast thou then, thou witless puss, 
The magic power to charm us thus ? 
Is it, that in thy glaring eye, 
And rapid movements, we desery, 
While we at ease secure from ill, 
The chimney corner snugly fill, 
A lion, darting on the prey, 
A tiger, at his ruthless play ? 
Or, is it that in thee we trace, 
With all thy varied wanton grace, 
An emblem view’d with kindred eye, 
Of tricksy, restless infancy ? 
Ah! many a lightiy-sportive child, 
Who hath, like thee, our wits beguil'd, 
To dull and sober manhood grown, " 
With strange recoil our hearts disown. 
Even so, poor Kit ! must thou endure, 
When thou becom’st a cat demure, 
Fall many a cuff andangry word, 
Chid roughly from the tempting board. 
And yet, for that thou hast, 1 ween, 
So oftour favoured playmate been, 
Soft be the change which thou shalt prove, 
When time hath spoil’d thee of our love ; 
Still be thou deem’d by housewife fat, 
A comely, careful, mousing cat ; 
Whose dish is for the public good, 
Replenish’d oft with sav’ry food. 
Nor when thy span of life is past, 
Be thou to pond or dunghill cast, 
But gently borne on good man’s spade, 
Beneath the decent sod be laid, 
And children show, with glist’ning eyes, 
The place where poor old Pussy lies. 
—— 


SPANISH AIR.* 
By Thomas Moore, Esq. 


* A temple to Friendship,’ said Laura, enchanted, 

* Pll build in this garden, the thought is divine !’ 
Her temple was built,and she only now wanted 

An image of Friendship to place on the shrine. 
She flew to a sculptor who set down before her, 

A Friendship, the fairest his art could invent ; 
But so cold and so dull that the youthful adorer 

Saw plainly this was not the Friendship she meant. 


*O never!’ she cried, * could I think of enshrining 
An image whose looks are so joyless and dim ; 
But yon Little god upon roses reclining, 
We'll make, if you please, sir,a Friendship of him.’ 
So the bargain was struck, with the little God laden 
She joyfully flew to her shrine in the grove. 
‘Farewel,’said the sculptor, ‘you’re not the first maiden 
Who came but forFriendship,and took away Love!’ 


—_ 





“ From Popular National Airs, just published. 











